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I. NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
With Index to Review 


(Titles of books which have appeared under ‘“‘New Books 
Received’’ in previous numbers of the 
R.C.M.W. are shown in italics.) 


National Defense 
Page 


INFORMATION ON THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. By Wheeler-Bennet 7 


U.S. Army 


oe a AND BULLETINS WAR DEPARTMENT, 1925. Library 
Oi ga am a a a ae ok, ° 
NATIONAL GUARD REGULATIONS IN FORCE JANUARY 1, 1926. (War 
Department, Militia Bureau.) 248 pages. Library No. 355.442... * 
PoLAR BEAR CLUB. (Official publication of the 339th Infantry, U.S. 
: peig A Organization Day number, Apr. 2, 1926. Library No. . 
THE Reuae ae tan Wak Poewe. ae (1858-1862.) By Morris Schaff. 
oa a (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1907.) Library No. f 








Foreign Armies 
THE ARMIES OF Europe. By Wiktorin.... enna acute ae 


Art of War—General 


GESCHICHTE DER FRIEGSKUNST IM RAHMEN DER POLITISCHEN GE- 
SCHICHTE. (A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE FRAME OF 
POLITICAL History.) (Vol. V.) By Hans Delbriick. German text, 
178 pages. (Berlin: Georg Stilke, 1926.) Library No. 356.1. etd 
review of previous volumes see R.C.M.W. No. 20, p. 9.).. rt 


Combined Tactics 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS, VOLUME 


Fe ER ssn ee ak 8 
Separate Branches—Infantry and Auxiliary Weapons 
What Should be Known of the Infantry. By Abadie........ 8 
FIRE.—INFANTRY IN MODERN FIRE ACTION. By de ‘Saint-Maurice. 
(Article in Revue d’Infanterie.) 02. nee nen eee reve 9 
THE TANKS OF FOREIGN ARMIES. By Eisenschmidt................. soc 10 
HANDBOOK OF TANKS. By Heigh .......0.20..22002..0.0020000- ooo ences 10 
TRAINING GUIDE FOR HEAVY MACHING GUN FIRING. ads Schobert and 
WORMS. osspeccc Logos ceed Ronald team eaaN ciaheetees 11 
. Artillery 
Artillery Gossip. By Cambuzat 022. Leash Pata a 


*Not to be r--iewed. 
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Air Service 
AERIAL WARFARE. By Ritter.............. 
Aerial Surveying by Reid Methods. By Jones and Griffiths.................. 
Medical Service 


PRINCIPLES OF EVACUATION. By Rhoads 





Military History 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN OF 1812 AND THE RETREAT FROM Moscow. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 284 pages. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1926.) Library No. 944.05... 

ANDREW JACKSON’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BRITISH. By Rowland... 

Two LESSONS FROM THE WAR OF SECESSION. By Daille 


World War 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WaR. By Barnes...... 
The Truth About the Great War, 1914-1919. By Perreau 
Historical Back nds of the Great War. By Adkins 
THE POSITION WAR 1914-1918. By Seesselberg 
THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE WAR. By Renouvin 
ISVOLSKY AND THE WORLD War. By Stieve. 
THE ARTILLERYMAN. (The Experiences and Impressions of an Ameri- 
ean Artillery — . Bs World War.) (129th F.A.) 1917- 
1919. By Jay a ge ae City, Mo.: Spencer 
Printing Co., 1920. ) 1 "tances 940. 
Fix BAYONETs! By Thomas. 


























Future War 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR. By Bakeless 


History—General 
THE HISTORIAN —~, og nee EVIDENCE. By Johnson 
Theory of History. By lege bar RE Ce 
The Manufacture of Historical Material. By Jeudwine............................ 
RACE OR NATION: A CONFLICT OF DiviDED LOYALTIES. By Gino 
Speranza. 267 pages. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1926.) Library No. 000066... SE 


America 

PIONEER DAYS IN THE EARLY SOUTHWEST. By Foreman........................ 
THE MELTING Pot MIsTAKE. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 261 pages. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926.) Library No. 330.940............ 
South America 

THE DESTINY OF A CONTINENT. By Ugarte 








Europe 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. By Spengler... .-...----------cne-neeseeeseneenee 
MODERN RUSSIAN History. By Kornilov.... 2-2 ----2-2-.22-cee-cceseee eee 


Asia 
Way Cuma Sees RED. By Wenlle.........n.-.cccnccccncc-cccthessicpeenneereeseos 


*Not to be reviewed. 
tReview pending. 
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Biography 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL House. By Seymour.................... 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. Pace. (Vol. III.) By Hen- 








drick zt 
THE MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
WELLINGTON. By Fortescue............0.00....... 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916. By — RS Sa are ee ae 
Aus MEINER DIENSTZEIT 1906-1918. (MEMOIRS OF MY PERIOD OF 
— Ber a (Vol. Ped m7 Field mes Senne. 
ormer ustro-Hungarian Army. rman text, p 
with separate map portfolio. (Wien: Rikola Verlag, f925.) 
Library No. 920 


Psychology 


Psychology of Leadership. By Tralle... 0... ae ae 
The New Psyc y: How it Aids and Interests. By Barrett................. 
ECCENTRICITY: A FACTOR IN LEADERSHIP AND MORALE. By Duckwall. 

(Reprint of article in Military Surgeon.) _.... 020. .ceeeceeeececeenee 


Law 


THE FEDERAL REPORTER (SECOND SERIES). (Vols. 8 and 9.) St. 
Paul: West Publishing Co., 1926.) Library No. 340.000.0000... 
CONSOLIDATED INDEX OF OPINIONS AND DIGESTS OF OPINIONS OF 
THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE ARMY (1912-1924 inclu- 
sive.) War Dept. publication. 352 pages. Library No. 344 


Citizenship 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By Davie, Cook, Ritchie, Wilson and Hughes 


Foreign Relations 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES: A SURVEY OF THE ECONOMICS OF 

Diptomacy. By Culbertson... 2.2... occ ceceeeeeeceeeeeeseneeeneeeee 
THE UNITED STATES AND Mexico. By Rippy 
THE WORLD CourT. By Bustamente 
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THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED ° 


STaTES. By Mowat PS SRS EE ORE LBs a RS SSC ING 
EUROPE AND THE East. By Harris... 0000. oeccccceccceececeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Foreign Policy 


THE RECENT FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Blakeslee... 
FOREIGN POLICY AND OuR DAILY BREAD. By Angell ah 
HuMAN NATURE AND THE PEACE PROBLEM. By Angell 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Alvarez 





Equitation 


METHODE DE DRESSAGE RAPIDE DU CHEVAL DE SELLE ET D’OBSTACLES. 
(RAPID TRAINING OF THE SADDLE HORSE AND JUMPER.) By Maj. 
J. De Salins, French Army. French text, 132 pages. (Rennes: 
Imprimeries Oberthur, 1925.) Library No. 355.65 


Miscellaneous Subjects 


AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY 1925: Including lists of publishers, 
booksellers, organizations and periodicals. 255 pages. (New 
York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1925.) Library ‘No. 017.4000. 


*Not to be reviewed. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF STATES 1924. ( ag “g Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census.) 140 pages Library No. 3 

THE LUCKY mane (Vol VIL.) Year ote of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. iaiesl by the Graduating Class of 1910. 
A hb E.On are ES NOON relent are oe AMINE ASO re See ant SD 

Tue Lucky BaG. (Vol. XVIII.) Annual of the Brigade of Midshipmen. 
Edited by the Graduating Class of 1911. Library No. 3 

CHICAGO FOR THE TOURIST. Issued by the Passenger sateen 
Illinois Central. 48 ee. Lapeery No. 917.781... 

THE Book or Houipays. By Harry Spencer Stuff. 78 pages. (Los 
Angeles: The Times-Mirror Co., 1926.) Library No. 310... 

THE AMERICAN YEARBOOK. By Hart... Soh 

MORTALITY STATISTICS 1923. Twenty-Fourth Annual Report. (Dept. 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.) 485 pages. Library No. 310 

MANUAL OF STYLE. (University of Chicago Press.) 


*Not - to be reviewed. 














Il. REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INFORMATION ON THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 

By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Jr., Hon. Secretary, Association for Inter- 
national Understanding. 216 pages. (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1925.) Library No. 356.7. 


In this book, the author presents the essential facts of the history of 
disarmament discussions, from the Peace Conference of Paris to April, 1925, 
tracing the successive steps which have led up to the situation as it faces 
us today. 

Following a brief chapter on the Moral Obligation to Disarm, based on 
President Wilson’s Fourth Point, the author gives an account of— 


The Work of the Peace Conference, 1919-1920; 
The Resolution of the International Financial Conference, Brussels, 
October, 1920; 
The Work of the League of Nations, 1920-1924; 
The Work of Independent Agencies, 1921-1925, viz: 
The Washington Conference, 1921-1922; 
The Moscow Conference, December, 1922; 
The Conference on Central American Affairs, 1922-1923; 
The Fifth Pan-American Conference, 1923; 


concluding with a chapter on the Demilitarized Zones already in existence 
in many parts of the world. 

There is a documentary appendix of six important treaties and con- 
ventions, as well as statistical tables showing the following: 

A Comparison of the Armies of the Powers, 1914 and 1924; 

Allied War Losses. 

The book is of interest to all students of military history and of special 
value to the G-2 section. . 

’ A. B. 


Dre HEERE EvuRopas. (THE ARMIES OF EUROPE). (A Mili- 
tary-Political Handbook) 
By Lt. Colonel Wiktorin, German Army. German text, 128 pages. 
(Charlottenburg: Offene Worte, 1926.) Library No. 355.41. 


Aside from the first part (17 pages) which is devoted to an account of 
the military plight of the former Central Powers of Europe as the result of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and to the general military-political conditions in 
Europe at the end of and since the World War, this book contains much 
valuable information in the form of data on the military strength and 
organization of the f:llowing named powers: 

The Great Entente: France, Belgium, England, and Italy. 

Pee oe Little Entenie: Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
oland. 
_ The Former Central Powers: Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. 


ussia. 

The Baltic States, Greece and Turkey: Lithuania, Livonia, Esthonia, 
Finland, Greece, and Turkey. 

The Neutral States: Northern Group—Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Holland; Central Group—Switzerland; Southern Group—Spain, 
Portugal, and Albania. 

Bre aR 
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The following points are covered in each case: Area; Com 
Nationalities; Military-Geographical Situation; Military-Political Condi. 
tions; Military-Economie Situation; Military Organization; National 
—- System; War Budget; Military Peace Strength; Probable Mili- 

ot Lar ar Strength; Military High Command; Number and Composition 
! rger Units; Strength and Composition of the Various Branches of the 
tary Service, Armament, Equipment, Trains, and Military Establish- 

jo te ta; Military Education in Civil Life; The Navy. 

The book is of general interest; it is of special value to the G-2 section. 


A. B. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 
VOLUME IT 
By Bt. Major G. G. Eady, M.C., p.s.c., Royal Engineers. 240 pages, 
18 maps. (London: Sifton Praed & Co., 1926.) Library No. 357.01. 


——_ to the reviews in British service journals, this book has been 
enthusiastically received by British army officers, as meeting a long felt 
n 


While the majority of the illustrations selected are taken from the 
Napoleonic Wars, the Franco-Prussian War, the Russo-Japanese War, 
and the World War, all periods of military history are represented to some 
extent. 

The work is based ee on the British Field Service Regulations, 
Volume II, its chapters, hi dings, sections, and arabic numbers to sub- 
paragraphs corresponding thro out with those of the latter. 

A list of maps and a complete bibliography are given; but it is to be 
regretted that no alphabetical ‘index has been added. 

For a detailed critical review of this book from the Britisa view- point 
= &: 208-209, Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, February, 

The book is of general value to all officers. a 


CE Qu’IL Faut SAVOIR DE L’INFANTERIE. (WHAT SHOULD 
BE KNOWN OF THE INFANTRY) 


By Lt. Colonel Br. M. Abadie, French Infantry. French text, 205 
pages. (Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle & Co,, 1924.) Library No. 358.11. 


This book is written for officers of other branches who may be required 
to as 44 or to A Sp eee with infantry. 

In Part I, which deals with the composition, organization and combat 
means of the infantry, a chapter each i is devoted to the following subjects: 

The characteristics of the infant 

Infantry organization up to inclu e the regiment; 

The fire power of infantry; the characteristics of infantry weapons and 
their projectiles; ammunition allowances; probable future developments 
in infantry armament; 

Infantry fire; its execution and effect, including rifle, automatic rifle, 
hand and rifle grenades, machine guns, 37-mm. guns, and Stokes mortars; 
other infantry combat means, such as gas, flame-throwers, mines, etc.; 
infantry losses in combat; infantry ammunition supply; 

Protection of the infantry against hostile fire; concealment, armor, 
organization of the terrain, antigas protection; 

bservation, liaison, and the transmission .of communications in the 
infantry. 

Part II, consisting of seven chapters, is devoted to the infantry in 
offensive combat. 
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After a general discussion of offensive action, including the functions 
of the various echelons of command from the section to the regiment, the 
author passes to the attack by the progressive steps of the approach march 
and the gaining of contact, in both open and close terrain, special attention 
being given to the formations of units (section to regiment), responsibility 
of leaders, supporting fires, etc. 

e discussion of the attack consists in the application of the French 
offensive doctrine to the various phases of the action and the period im- 
mediately follcwing, viz: artillery preparation; departure and progress to 
assaulting distance; the assault; the organization of the conquered terrain; 
the maintenance of contact; and the exploitation of success. 

A chapter each is devoted to the support of the infantry by the other 
i (artillery, air service, cavalry, and engineers), and to the rdéle of the 
tanks. 

The successive phases of the attack are illustrated by historical examples 
from the World War, supported by good sketches. 

Part III, consisting of six chapters, is concerned with the infantry in 
defensive combat. 

A general discussion of defensive combat is followed by a detailed 
description of the peas steps leading to the defense of a position, viz: 

Preparation for defensive combat: plans of fire; organization of the 
terrain; the mission of outposts; measures for the employment of reserves. 

Development of defensive combat: counterpreparation; the alert; 
action of outposts; combat on the position of resistance. 

Counterattacks. 

Separate chapters are devoted both in Parts II and III, to the offensive 
and defensive aspects, respectively, of special infantry operations: raids; 
night combat; attack and defense of woods, localities, and river crossings; 
mountain combat; withdrawal from action and retirement. 

The book contains little that is new, being more or less a compilation 
from the French Infantry Drill Regulations, the Artillery Field Service 
Regulations and the Provisional Instructions for the Employment of Large 
Units, which it explains and expands by means of discussions and illustra- 
tions. 

The following points contained in this book are of special interest, 
viz: To the Infantry and Artillery Subsections—the importance given to 
the infantry-artillery liaison and the discussion of the means for securing 
same. To the G-2 section, the historical examples taken from the World 


War. 
J. G. O. 


LE Fevu.—L’INFANTERIE DANS LE FEU MODERNE. (FIRE.— 
INFANTRY IN MODERN FIRE ACTION) 


By Col. Barbeyrac de Saint-Maruice.—Revue d’Infanterie, in 4 instal- 
ments, September-December, 1925. French text, 124 pages. 


The author deplores what he considers a tendency on the part of modern 
infantry to accomplish its missions by maneuver rather than by fire action, 
relying too much upon the artillery for a fire-support which always proves 
inadequate. 

In the attack, he considers that the infantry should open at extreme 
ranges with its maximum possible volume of fire, and that the advance and 
maneuver should be solely for the increased effectiveness of all its weapons, 
with the eventual object of creating a “‘zone of death” covering the enemy’s 
“useful ground”’ to a depth of two thousand meters. He is of the belief 
that fire alone will defeat an enemy, and that the actual assault should not 
be launched until the enemy shows clearly that he is ready to leave. 
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In discussing the application of his system of controlling and coordinat- 
ing the fire of larger units, the author displays a truly refreshing degree of 
optimism. 

The treatise is illustrated by diagrams and sketches and should prove 
of some interest to the Infantry Subsection. che 


Dre KAMPFWAGEN FREMDER HEERE. (THE TANKS OF FOREIGN 
ARMIES) 


German text, 95 pages, 87 illustrations. (Berlin: R. Eisenschmidt, 
1926.) Library No. 358.116. 


This book contains illustrations and detailed description of the various 
types of tanks adopted by the following named powers: 

France, England, Italy, Belgium, Russia, Poland, Sweden, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Livonia, Lithuania, Finland, Esthonia, and the United 
States of North America. 

Annexed is a recapitulation in tabular form showing, by country, the 
types of tanks adopted or undergoing experimentation, giving dimensions, 
clearance, armor, rate of speed, armament, character of motor, fuel capacity, 
effective radius, maneuvering ability over difficult terrain, and destructive 
capacity. 

‘ S interest to the Infantry Subsection and of special value to the Tank 
School. 


A. B. 


TASCHENBUCH DER TANKS. (HANDBOOK ON TANKS) 

By Captain Fritz Heigl, Austrain Army, Ret. German text, 402 pages, 
105 illustrations, and 65 tables. (Munchen: Lehmanns, 1926.) Library 
No. 858.116. 


This book contains a comprehensive presentation of the tank weapon, 
its methods of combat, and of antitank defense. 

Part I gives a thorough treatise of this weapon and its essential parts, 
as well as of the characteristics and tactical qualities, powers and limitations 
upon which the classification of tanks is based. 

Part II includes the organization of the tank forces of the followi 
named Powers, together with detailed descriptions of the various types o 
tanks employed in their armies: 

Belgium; Brazil; Chile; Germany; England; Esthonia; Finalnd; 
France; Greece; Italy; Japan; Jugoslavia; Livonia; Lithuania; Persia; 
Poland; Rumania; Russia; Sweden; Switzerland; Spain; Czecho-Slovakia; 
United States of North America. 

The concluding chapters of this part are devoted to the identification 
of tanks on aerial photographs. 

Part III deals with tank combat and antitank defense: 

The Employment of Tanks; The Modern Tank Attack; Tanks in 
Mobile Operations; Weaknesses of Tanks; Active Antitank Defense; By the 
Infantry (3 cases), by means of Tanks, by means of Close-Combat Artillery, 
by means of the Air Service, by means of Long Range Artillery, by means of 
Gas and Poison Smoke, by means of Electric Waves;—Passive Antitank 
Defense: by means of Natural Obstacles, by means of Artificial Obstacles. 

The book is profusely illustrated throughout. 

Of interest to all officers of the combat branches and of special value 
to the Infantry Subsection and to the Tank School. 


A. B. 
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ANLEITUNG ZUR AUSBILDUNG IM SCHIESSEN MIT §.M.G. 
(TRAINING GUIDE FOR HEAVY MACHINE GUN FIRING) 
By Major Ritter v. Schobert and Captain Veith, German Army. 


German text, 236 pages. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Son, 1926.) Library No. 
358.11. 


This book is based on the German Heavy Machine Gun Firing Regula- 
tions (1925), which it elaborates by means of illustrations and examples. 

Of interest to infantry and cavalry officers and of special value to the 
Infantry and Cavalry Schools.  . 


GIBERNES D’ARTILLEUR. (ARTILLERY Gossip) (Vol. III) 
By Colonel Edmond Cambuzat, French Army. French text, 289 pages. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1925.) Library No. 358.13. 
Rambling discussions, a mixture of theory, philosophy, and criticism 
of World War methods, principally the latter. Sometimes amusing but of 


little military value. The discussions are grouped under four h : 
Attack, Defense and Withdrawal. 
The Concrete Case (i.e., reminiscences, history, and map and terrain 
exercises, with reference to military education). 
Portee Artillery and Pack Artillery. 
Liaison. RS. P. 


DER LUFTKRIEG. (AERIAL WARFARE) 

By Captain Hans Ritter, General Staff, German Army. German 
text, 263 pages. (Berlin: Koehler, 1926.) Library No. 358.17. 

Beginning with a detailed account of the status of military aviation 
in France, England, and Germany at the i geome of the World War, the 
author follows, step by step, the origin an ual development of the 
matériel, technique, tactics and strategy of aerial warfare through the years 
of the World War and up to the present day. 

The book is of special value to the Air Service Subsection. i- 


AERIAL SURVEYING BY RAPID METHODS 

By Bennett Melvill Jones, A.F.C., M.A., and Major J. C. Griffiths, 
B. Eng., Hon. B. Se. 159 pages with plates and diagrams. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1925.) Library No. 526.9. 

This book is a description of experiments conducted by the authors 
for the purpose of developing rapid methods of aerial surveying. The book 
is highly technica] and is of no general value to the instructor personnel. 
It is of interest and value to the Air Service and Engineer Subsections. 

D. Mce., Jr. 
PRINCIPLES OF EVACUATION 


By Lt. Colonel T. L. Rhoads, M.C., U. S. Army. 120 pages. (Re- 
printed from The Military Surgeon, 1924, Vol. LIV.) Library No. 357.83. 


Under this heading the author has described, in a single pamphlet, 
the evacuation of human and animal casualties in war from the front to the 
Zone of the Interior, and the supply of medical material. He has included 
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many observations on sanitary and other measures for the conservation of 
man-power. The pamphlet is divided into chapters as follows: 
Chapter I. The Comphrehensive Plan. 
II. The Division Evacuation. 
Ill. Army Corps and Army Evacuation. 
IV. Communications Zone Evacuation. 


In each of these chapters the author goes into the res on which his 
calculations are based, describes the types of cal establishments 
required, and discusses "the principles governing their location and opera- 
tion. 

The pemonies should be read by everyone who desires a comprehensive 
idea of what evacuation of casualties in war means, its influence on military 
operations, and the necessity for proper provision for and coordination of the 
evacuation system. The errors and points of disagreement with other 
teachings are minor only. 

Of general value. 


H. C. G. 


ANDREW JACKSON’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BRITISH, OR 
THE MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY IN THE WAR OF 1812 


By Mrs. Dunbar Rowland. 402 pages. (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926.) Library No. 973.5. 


“It is almost a century since Andrew Jackson was first elected Presi- 
dent, but to this day the historians are describing the various episodes of his 
life and bringing to light new and heretofore unknown material. There have 
been few more po figures in our national history. The most recent 
contribution to our knowledge of Jackson’s military career is this account 
of the operations in yore pi Territory in the War of 1812. It was that 

campaign against the British, culminating in the Battle of New Orleans, 
which made Jackson a national leader and did much to bring about his 
election to the Presidency in 1828. Yet it is a st fact that the details 
of Jackson’s activities in Mississippi have been Targly overlooked or 
imperfectly presented by historians. Mrs. Rowland, wife of —_ director of 
the Mississippi Department of a and mento “hg A based her narra- 
tive of Jackson’s campaign on original has popular 
interest and is well authenticated.” (Reprint of mw t on p. 446, The 
American Review of Reviews, April, 1926.) 

The book is of interest to all students of American History and of 
special value to the G-2 section. 


Deux LEGONS DE LA GUERRE DE SECESSION. (Two LESSONS 
FROM THE WAR OF SECESSION) 
By Lieut. Colonel M. Daille, French Army. French text, 110 pages, 3 
maps. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1925.) Library No. 973.7. 


The preface to this book consists of a letter written by General Debeney, 
French Army, to Brigadier General Frank Parker, U. S. Army, to whom the 
work is dedicated. A translation of this letter is a follows: 

“My Dear Parker: 

“In our conversations before the Great War, I had several occasions 
to tell you of the interest taken by me in the study of the War of Secession. 

“I saw there a great nation as in four years the evolution 
which the European armies had passed t h during a century; the opera- 
tions, commencing with the meeting of smal srebiamenal armies, ended in 
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1 maneuvers, executed over immense fronts by several armies gathered 
eater one command and combining their effort with that of the naval 
forces. 

“Moreover, rail and water ways were utilized to the extreme, and the 
industrial power of the nation was methodically put to work even to the 
point of determining the outcome of the struggle. 

“The importance of these phenomena was emphasized to everyone 
during the Great War and, in resuming the work of peace, it was pointed 
out that it would be well to examine into this period during which our allies 
had shown themselves to be precursors. : 

“As you known, our comrade Lieutenant-Colonel Daille was selected 
for this work; you are aware of his competence, and I approve of his having 
characterized the spirit of his work by dedicating it to an officer of the great 
and wonderful American Army, who is to us at once a former comrade in 
arms and a friend. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“General Debeney.” 


CONTENTS: Part I—The Gettysburg Campaign (June-July, 1863). 
Part II—Grant’s Operations in 1864. 


Of interest to all officers as presenting two of the most important phases 
of the Civil War and the lessons contained therein, from the view-point of 
the French Army in the light of the developments of the World War. 


A. B. 
THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR 


By Harry Elmer Barnes. 750 pages. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1926.) Library No. 940.35. 


The author, Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith College; William 
Bayard — Fellow in History, Columbia University (1916-17); and 
Bibliographic Editor of “‘Foreign Affairs” (1922-26) presents his work as an 
Senn to the study of the problems of the responsibility for the World 

ar. 

The primary purpose of the book, according to the author, is to arouse 
interest in the subject and to create a general conviction that there is here 
a major international problem, the nature and importance of which are 
scarcely realized by even the average educated American. The author states 
that he believes the truth about the causes of the World War to be one of the 
livest and most important practical issues of the present day; that it = 
basic in the whole matter ofthe present European and world situation, 
resting as it does upon an unfair and unjust Peace Treaty, which was itself 
erected upon a most uncritical and complete acceptance of the grossest 
form of war time illusions concerning war guilt; that the facts in the case are 
also of the greatest significance as an aid in attacking the whole problem of 
the future of war—the chief menace to the inhabitants of our planet today. 

The work is a presentation, from the view-point of the author, of the 
subject of war guilt as it now stands on the basis of the secret documents 
published since 1917 and the monographie literature which has a 
during that period, analyzing and an ie significance of this new 
documentary material, a complete bibliography of which is appended. 

isclaiming the animus of pro-Germanism, the author states that he 
has no traces of German ancestry; that all his cultural and education preju- 
dices are strongly pro-British and pro-French; that the ‘La Fayette we are 
here!” attitude toward France was from the beginning an integra! part of 
his education; and that he accepted thoroughly in 1917-18 the “conventional 
mythology in the Entente epic.” 
_ The author further states that the main animus and tendency motivat- 
ing him in preparing this book is a hatred of war in general and an ardent 
desire to execute an adequate exposure of the authors of the late World War 
in particular. ‘ 
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While making no effort to free Germany of her mutual share in the 
responsibility for the general international system which inclined Europe 
towards war, though he does not believe that it can be demonstrated that 
Germany was more at fault here than any other major European nation, 
the author places the guilt upon France and Russia, explaining, however, 
that he uses these terms in a purely conventional sense, and actually means 
the guilt of a few men like Tevoleki, Sazoov, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Poincaré, Deleassé, Paul Combon, Viviani, et al. 

He emphasizes his full recognition of the fact that France under men 
like Caillaux, Herriot, Painlevé and Combes is quite a different matter from 
France under Poincaré and Delcassé, and that the mass of the French 
people were for peace in 1914. 

ofessor Barnes announces that he has presented only conclusions 
which are the logical outgrowth of the facts presented, and that before 
a each chapter of his book has been carefully read and criticized 
y one or more of the chief specialists on the subject matter of that particular 
chapter. Explaining that in so vast a field many slips are possible and new 
evidence may require the modification of certain statements, the author 
expresses his conviction, however, that the general outline of the picture and 
the basic conclusions reached will remain unshaken, and that subsequent 
additions to our information will only serve to make the case against the 
Entente even more decisive. 

The book is of interest to all students of the diplomatic history of the 

World War and of special value to the G-2 section. is 


LA GRANDE GUERRE ET LA VERITE 1914-1919. (THE TRUTH 
ABOUT THE GREAT WAR 1914-1919) 


By Major Perreau. French text, 452 pages. (Paris: Paul Catin, 1924.) 
Library No. 940.32. 


This book is a condensation and revision of “Victoire chére et Paix de 
Dupes’’ written by the same author. 

It covers very briefly the author’s opinions as to the causes of the 
Great War and discusses the principal operations. 

From a technical military point of view the book is of little value as the 
operations touched upon are covered very sketchily. It is of interest, how- 
ever, as it points out that, despite the teachings of military history, many of 
the lessons learned in past wars were ignored in the Great War with the 
consequent loss of many lives and a failure to achieve victory. 


H. H. F. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS OF THE GREAT WAR 
By Frank J. Adkins, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 292 pages. 
(New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1919.) Library No. 940.4. 


This is a collection of readable essays, writtenin 1914, and reprinted 
— — — ey sc oe ch 
art One, 103 pages deals with Germany, its growth, beginning wi 
410 A.D. with the invasion of Attila the Boa, oe character, and 
German culture, as understood by the writer, for the pur of showing 
the underlying forces and causes that led Germany to decide it was time to 
“Hack her way through” to her “place in the sun.” E 
Part Two, 52 pages, is devoted to France, the Pioneer of Civilization. 
It sets forth the writer’s conception of the forces which have placed France 
in her present state of being, which is “the very antithesis of that of Ger- 
many.” 
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Part Three, 56 pages, discusses the Slavs and their problems, treating 
of the Balkan Slavs, Poland, Bohemia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, largely as 
preliminary to a more thorough discussion of Russia and her place and re- 
sponsibilities in the World War. 

Part Four, 53 pages, treats of England and Sea Power, giving the need 
for and the history of the development of English Sea Power, its obligations 
and benefits. 

Of interest in the study of the underlying causes of the World War. 


J. 1. M. 


DER STELLUNGSKRIEG 1914-1918. (THE POSITION WAR 
1914-1918) 


By Friedrich Seesselberg. 487 pages, 268 illustrations. (Berlin: E. S. 
Mittler & Son, 1926.) Library No. 940.3. 


After being invalided from the Western Front where he had served for 

several years with the infantry of the front line, the author was appointed a 
member of the Scientific Commission of the Prussian War Ministry. The 
special task assigned him while functioning in this capacity was the prepara- 
tion of a technical and economic study of the stabilized phase of the World 
War as such, with a view to future military-scientific exploitation. 
_ . According to the author, the work represented by the volume in question 
is based on the results of this official study, as well as on other official 
sources available to him, and has been prepared with the assistance of 
war-experienced in their respective branches. 

No military- ical bibliography is given, and comparatively few 
references to sources are contained in the footnotes. 

In this connection, the author explains that it is not his intention to 
treat the purely historical and operative side of the World War; these, he 
states, are receiving detailed attention in the German Official History of the 
War which, in his opinion will fully answer the need for the establishment 
and retention of facts with regard to operations in general. On the other 
hand, he wishes to draw special attention to the technical, tactical, and 

chological characteristics of the stabilized operations which, in his 
opinion, have given a decisive stamp to the war, notwithstanding the 
greatness of the mobile ——— during that period. 

Under the heading ‘ Hammer to Anvil,” Chapter I of the book 
treats the period of transition from mobile to stabilized operations. 

Chapter II is devoted to the relations of the German State and Society 
to the conditions of stabilized operations. 

Chapter III discusses the spirit and morale of the German Army during 
the period 1914-1918. 

Chapter IV gives a comparison, from the psychological view-point, of 
the combat means and methods employed by the various Powers. 

Chapter V deals with the economic necessities for the pursuance of 
—_ i : operations, particularly with respect to material and its delivery 
to the front. 

Chapter VI, prepared in connection with Lieutenant General Con- 
stantine v. Altrock, German Army, Retired, treats of the tactical apparatus 
of the position war. This chapter constitutes about three-fourths of the 
entire volume and is profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches. It 
is a detailed account of the selection, occupation, ae development, 
concealment, and defense of positions under varied conditions including all 
their component parts and accessories, as well as the functions of the 
various arms, weapons, and other combat means employed in their organiza- 
tion and defense. 

hapter VII, written by a medical officer, treats of the effect produced 
by stabilized operations on the nerves of the German forces. 
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Chapter VIII, contains three historical examples, accompanied by 
sketches, of infantry and artillery cooperation. 

This work is one of the most complete treatises of the details of stabilized 
operations that has appeared so far. 

It is of interest to all officers and of special value to the G-2 and G-3 
sections. i 


LES ORIGINES IMMEDIATES DE LA GUERRE, 28 JUIN-4 AOOT 
1914. (THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE WaR, 28 JUNE 
To 4 AuGuST, 1914) 
By Pierre Renouvin, Conservateur a la Bibliotheque-Musee de la 


Guerre. French text, 277 pages. (Paris: Alfred Costes, 1925.) Library 
No. 940.35. 


“M. Renouvin is a cautious objective scholar. He has sifted carefully 
all the evidence on the diplomatic crisis which followed the assassination 
of the Archduke at Sarajevo. He has written by far the best account of the 
immediate causes of the war which has ap from the hand of a French- 
man. He establishes, day by day and hour by hour, the exact sequence of 
actions, together with the motives and consequences of these actions. This 
is the kind of book which makes a real advance toward the truth. He 
sweeps away most of the legends which have fed upon prejudice, propa- 
ganda, and ignorance, and which led the Versailles Peace Commission 

resided over by Mr. Lansing to make the untrue charge that Germany and 
er allies deliberately plotted the war. But even after cl away the 
falsifications and legends which have too long passed current in the Entente 
countries, M. Renouvin still has serious charges against the Central Powers 
which throw on them a large share of the responsibility. One of these, 
however, we do not think is sound: it is to the effect that Bethmann-Hollweg 
ve way to the pressure of the Prussian militarists on the night of July 

0 before Russian general mobilization. ’ 

“On certain other points we could have wished that M. Renouvin had 
expressed himself more at length. One of these is the question of Serbia’s 
provocation to Austria and the problem of M. Pashitch’s responsibility. 
Another point is the somewhat obscure réle of France during the July days 
in her relations to Russia, and the precise influence exercised by President 
Poincaré and by Paléologue and Izvolski. 

“Historical students will endorse M. Renouvin’s conclusion that in 
the last aoe there may be said to be three —_— causes for the out- 
break of the War: suspicion and fear on the part of officials; the system of alli- 
ances, and the fear of weakening them, which made Germany afraid to 
restrain Austria, just as France was afraid to restrain Russia; and the influ- 
ence in a crisis which is exercised by the pressure of technical military consid- 
erations. These causes were at work more or less in all countries in Eu- 
rope.” —(Reprint of review by S. B. F. on pp. 354-355, The American Histor- 
ical Review, January, 1926.) 

Of interest to all students of the history of the World War, and of special 
value to the G-2 section. 


ISVOLSKY AND THE WORLD WAR: BASED ON THE DOCUMENTS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By Friedrich Stieve; translated by E. W. Dickes. 249 pages. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926.) Library No. 923. 


A book on the War Guilt, based on the diplomatic correspondence of 
A. P. Isvolsky, Russian ambassador in Paris, between 1911 and 1914, the 
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t majority of these documents havin p> Beers ublished by the Soviet 
vernment in 1922, under the title of rial or the History of Franco- 
Russian Relations, 1910-1914. 

Dr. Stieve presents the conclusions drawn by him from this pi 
respondence of which numerous extracts are given. The book develo: 
trenchant attack on the policy of Isvolsky, Sasonov, and Poincaré, all of 
whom it roundly charges with having worked for war. 

Of interest in the study of the causes of the World War. — 


Fix BAYONETs! 


By John W. Thomason, Jr., Captain, U.S. Marine Corps. 245 pages. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926.) Library No. 940.333. 


An account by a professional soldier of the exploits of the United 
States Marines at Belleau Woods, at Soissons, at Blanc Mont, through 
five ee of the heaviest open fighting of the World War. 

A very interesting book which some historical value as a 
side light on the o ons of the nd rigade in general and on the actions 
of the American Marines in particul 


A. B. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR 


By John Bakeless. 318 pages. (New York: The Viking Press, 1926.) 
Library No. 356.8. 


“* * * Mr. Bakeless o- scant support to the pacifists. What is 
worse, he bases his estimate of the existing international situation on an 
analytical study of the causes of modern war—a labor which no pacifist 
society has so far undertaken. When a man who has written as sound a book 
as The Economic Causes of ng odern War—almost the only basic study in all 
the recent welter of ver—comes out with a flat statement on 
the world situation re od it is at least worthy of serious notice. In the 
book under review he says: “When we have given full weight to all optimistic 

arguments, t he regrettable fact remains that the world we live in is quite as 

with on, quite as filled with national desires still unappeased, 
and bristles with quite as many threats of war as the outwardly peaceful 
world we dwelt in so though and happily in 1914.’ 

“This sentence sums up his findi: on a review of the causes of 
war and on the failure of the World War to eliminate those causes or to 
evolve a tive method of preventing war. “The increase of population,’ 
he sa: every part of the globe and the rise of the industrial system— 
together. w eae the complex system of imperative needs that every nation 

eels as soon as it becomes thickly populated and ‘fs fan fairly well 
fo sa pn ~s road to individualism—are the primary causes of all 
modern wars.’ en, chapter by chapter, he examines the situation of 
today and finds the ‘old tensions still existing, if not augmenting 

“Of rivalry in the Pacific he says: “To the Americans the difficulties 
due to Japanese fecundity, which have narrowly missed producing war on 
two or three occasions, are of immediate and intimate s cance. There 
is not the least reason why a Japanese-American war need ever take place; 
but there is the best reason in the world why we should not ry or mini- 

2" * * * (Extract from review by S. M. in the 
Journal, June, 1926.) 
led review see the New York Times Book Review, March 28, 


The book is of general interest to all officers. 
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THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
By Allen Johnson, Professor of American History, Yale University. 
179 pages. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926.) Library No. 900. 


Judging by the style and appeal to the interest of the reader, Dr. 
Johnson probably compiled this book from lectures prepared for American 
university students. The view-point and many illustrative examples are 
American. The book offers valuable material for lectures on methodology. 

The tables below compare the contents of the book with the 1925-1926 
Outline of Methods for Examination of Sources, Military History, General 
Service Schools. 


The Historian and Historical Military History—Examination of 


Evidence. Sources—Outline of Method. 
Chapter: Heading: 
I. The Sources of Informa- I. Classification of Sources 


tion. 
II. The Basis of Historical II. External Criticism. 


Doubt. 
III. The Technique of His- lil. Internal Criticism. 
torical Criticism. 
IV. The Assessment of Evi- 
dence. SE IMEI A tes 
V. The Evolution of Method. Saat PA 
VI. The Nature of Historical IV. Establishment of the Facts. 


Proof. 
VII. The Use of Hypotheses. 


aM pate eae VI. Exposition. 


Of special value to the G-2 section. 
T. J. C. 


THEORY OF HISTORY 

By Frederick T. Teggart, Professor of Social] Institutions in the Uni- 
versity of California. 231 pages. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1925.) Library No. 901. 


The og mg of the past, the writer of history like the prospector 
for minerals, before he “oF his work, should have decided what he is 
going to look for and what he is going to do with it when he gets it. 

he writer of military pany Aes a rule, to carry the analogy further, 
like the grub-staked miner, has this problem solved for him. He looks for 
the underlying principles in the operations of war toward which he directs 
his investigation. Sometimes these principles are broad and far-reaching 
and cover the actions of nations over periods of years and sometimes they 
deal with the minutiae of minor tactics and of the operation of material. 

The period selected for study is always that offering the most material 
to the problem in hand and this period is generally the latest war. 

The writer of general history has no such limitations. The purpose 
of general history is to present the gm in such a manner that humanity 
may learn from its lessons and avoid its mistakes. The historian however 
as a rule makes his presentation in accordance with the prejudices of his 
age and surroundings. Until recently it has been a general theory that the 
general trend of the human race was upward, toward perfection. The author 
urges that this theory be discarded and instead the human race he regarded 
as capable of perfection but not necessarily advancing toward perfection. 
The study of the past then should be pursued with a view to learning how the 
mi of men shown may be directed toward progress and an ultimate 
perfection. 
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The writer is unnecessarily obscure and involved in his presentation 
of his subject. If a few simple words in common use replaced part of the 
dictionary vocabulary of the author the book would be more readable. 
The book is of indirect value to the G-2 section only. oe vx 


THE MANUFACTURE OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL: AN ELEMEN- 
TARY STUDY IN THE SOURCES OF STORY 


By J. W. Jeudwine, LL.B. Camb. 260 pages. (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1916.) Library No. 900. 


This work opens with a short discussion of the value of oral tradition. 
The author states that practically all of the older written records are either 
based on or are compilations of oral traditions. The value to be assigned 
oral tradition is much greater under certain circumstances than is generally 
admitted. Where the records of the past, as is the case often among an 
illiterate res are kept by being committed to memory by a special 
class, bar kalds, poets, or law men and priests, they may be given much 
more credence. This is er the case with records of customs, manners, 
law, and religious rites. Applying this rule to the study of British consti- 
tutional history it will be found that much very valuable material is con- 
tained in the English Common Law, in the Brehon Law (the traditional 
common law of Ireland) and in the Scandinavian sagas. These began to 
be recorded about the XII century. The written records, of these oral 
traditions have to be investigated very carefully and require the knowledge 
of several languages over a period of many centuries. 

The book is of considerable genera! interest. It has no value to any 
but the G-2 section of these schools and only an indirect value to that 


section. 
T. F. V.N. 


PIONEER DAYS IN THE EARLY SOUTHWEST. 


By Grant Foreman. 314 pages,2 maps. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark 
Co., 1926.) Library No. 917.3. 


This volume, written by a prominent student of southwestern history, 
deals more particularly with what is now the states of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, New Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas. The material 
presented is the result of many years of study and research in the Archives 
at Washington, the manuscript division of the Congressional Library, the 
Ayer Collection, the old court files of St. Louis, old tribal records in the 
Indian Office at Muskogee, the Archives of Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Iowa, and Arkansas, as well as other sources. A large part of this material 
has never before been published. 

Of interest to all officers. mae 


THE DESTINY OF A CONTINENT 

By Manuel Ugarte; translated from the Spanish by Catherine A. 
Phillips, and edited by J. Fred Rippey, Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Chicago. 296 pages. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925.) 
Library No. 327.980. 

Manuel Ugarte, author of The Future of Latin America and The Destiny 
of a Continent, who is considered one of Latin America’s most brilliant 
thinkers and writers is a native of Buenos Aires, Argentina. On completion 


of his literary education in Paris, where he won almost immediate recogni- 
tion, he became an ardent advocate of a union of the Latin-American 
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republics against what he regards as the growing menace of North American 
domination. The greater part of his career has been devoted to public 
speaking; he has frequently addressed large audiences in Spain, as well as 
in every capital of the Latin-American republics, and once at Columbia 
University in the United States. 

Ugarte is confronted, as Professor Rippey points out, with the ee 
of the e North Americans virtually in control, officially or unofficially, of 
the political and economic life of fourteen of the twenty Hispanic American 
republics.” Foreign investors have gained power even in the remaining six. 

According to Professor Rippey, the fear of aggression from the United 
States is as old as the Spanish-American Nations themselves and has been 
gradually extended to the utmost limits of Hispanic America, as the result 
of the following incidents: 

The annexation of Texas; 

The war with Mexico; 

The raids of the North American filibusters in the fifties of the last 
century; 

The attempt to coerce President Diaz of Mexico, and the efforts of this 
executive to rally the Latin-American states to his support 

The energetic efforts of James G. Blaine to play the role of mediator 
on the American Continent; 

Secretary of State Frelinghuysen’ s contention that European nations 
should not be permitted to arbitrate disputes in Latin America; 

The assertion in many quarters of the United States of a desire to 
dominate the canal zone; 

The unpleasant incident of Chile, known as the “Baltimore Affair;” 

The vigorous action of Admiral Benham to prevent the restoration of 
monarchy in Brazil; 

The interposition of the United States in the Anglo-Venezuelan bound- 
os dispute which resulted in a decision sustaining the claims of Great 

ritain; 

The Spanish American War; 

The growing aggressiveness of the United States in both the economic 
and the political sphere; President Roosevelt’s conduct with reference to 
the Panama Canal Zone and his brandishing of the “Big Stick’’ in the West 
Indies and Central America; Taft’s “Dollar Diplomacy,” and Lodge’s 
Magdalena Bay Resolution, all tended to aggravate the uneasy suspicion of 
Latin America until it broke forth in a veritable epidemic of Yankeephobia 
which swept the entire region from Mexico City to Santiago and Buenos 
Aires and resulted in growing aloofness and hostility towards the United 
States. 

It is pointed out that Europeans were partially responsible for this 
state of mind, motivated largely by political and economic jealousy of the 
United States. 

President Wilson made the correction of this Latin-American attitude 
one of the first concerns of his administration and succeeded in gradually 
regaining the confidence of the Hispanic American states and people. 

With the passing of President Wilson, Hispanic Americans once more 
began to relapse into a state of Yankeephobia. They were alarmed by the 
pertinacity with which the United States insisted upon the incorporation 
of the Monroe Doctrine into the League Covenant, ys | that it was 
because the interest of the United States in its southern neighbors did not 
end with that guaranty. They took up their old suspicion that the 
Monroe Doctrine was designed to protect them from Europe only that they 
might in due time be absorbed by the United States. 

Ugarte believes that the confiict is between two civilizations—the 
Anglo-Saxon on the one hand, the Latin on the other, and that any attempt 
of the one to dominate the other is imperialism. He advocates resistance 
on the part of Latin America, not by taking over the North American 
culture, but by returning to ‘ ‘the stream of fertilized idealism” which has 
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its sources in Spain, France, and Italy. “A people which in development 
is false to its race,’’ he asserts, “‘is a lost people.” But “‘Spanish-Americanism 
must not look to the past but to the future. It must be militant or it will 
disappear.”’ In his discussion of ways and means, the author states that 
“among the clearest lessons of the war one new axiom stands out in peculiar 
relief: the importance of economic factors in any offensive action, the 
—- wartime of the peaceful activities of peoples, the warlike prepara- 
tion which takes the form of an abundant production of articles of the first 
necessity.”’ 

Ugarte is, as Professor Rippey says “‘a radical and idealist, but many of 
his compatriots—more even than Ugarte in his moments of discourage- 
ment may realize—share his convictions and aspirations.” 

The book is of general value presenting, as it does, a representative 
view of the other side of the Monroe Doctrine. 


A. B. 
THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 


By Oswald Spengler; translated from the German by Charles Francis 
Atkinson. 428 pages. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926.) Library No. 901. 


“Of far greater intellectual significance than the writings of Keyserling 
and Steiner is Spengler’s massive treatise, ‘‘The Decline of the West’? (Der 
Untergang des Abendlandes), the most important and influential work 
published in Germany during the last decade. Like Keyserling, he held no 
academic post, and except for his Doctor’s thesis on Hercaclitus he published 
nothing before the appearance of his masterpiece at the age of thirty-eight. 
If mathematics and philosophy were his favourite subjects, he also read 
widely in history and literature, religion and art. 

“The Agadir crisis of 1911 turned his attention to current issues, and 
his first instinct was to write on some political phenomena of the age and the 
conclusions to which they pointed. ‘I then discovered not only that I must 
go much further back in order to understand the present, but that a political 
problem could not be understood on the purely political plane, and, indeed, 
that no fragment of history could be understood till we penetrated the 
secret of world-history, which no one had ever achieved. Then all the con- 
nections began to become clear, and I envisaged the approaching war as the 
type of a historical occurrence which had its predetermined place within a 
great historical framework. At last I saw the solution plainly before me in 
immense outlines and in all its logical necessity. * * * 

“The title of his treatise was chosen in 1912; the first draft was finished 
before the outbreak of war; and the first volume, revised and enlarged, 
sapour in 1918, with the subtitle “Outlines of a Morphology of World- 

istory.” The Preface, dated from his Munich home in December, 1917, 
describes the work both as a philosophy of history and as a commentary on 
a great epoch. ‘I close with the expression of a wish that this book should 
stand not altogether unworthily beside the military achievements of Ger- 
many.’ Thus the work, far from being the offspring of defeat and despair, 
was planned at the meridian of the Empire and completed when Germany 
still counted confidently on victory. * * * 

“The strength and erudition of the book must strike every reader, and 
its bold gana. stimulate reflection even if they do not always con- 
vince. An immense literature of criticism and interpretation greeted its 
appearance, and historians, philosophers, and theologians felt compelled 
to explain their attitude to ‘Spenglerism.’ Some critics, like Croce, argued 
that its thesis was neither new nor true; but the obvious power of the work 
deserved at any rate the larger part of the attention which is received. 
* * #*?__(Extracts from review in The American Mercury, April, 1926.) 

For detailed review see New York Times Book Review, May 2, 1926. 

The book is of interest to the student of political world-history. 
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MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORY 


By Alexander Kornilov, translated and extended by Alexander S. 
Kaun. 352 pages, 2 maps. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924.) Library 
No. 947. 


“Kornilov’s ‘Modern Russian History’ is one of the best guides to the 
evolution of Russia in the nineteenth century. It outlines all the principal 
sides of the Russian economic, demographic, and cultural development 
during this period. It shows also some of the deep roots of the present 
economic upheaval. Along with the histories of Shmourlo and Kluchevsky 
(which have not yet been translated into English), and Platonov’s ‘History 
of Russia’ (which has lately been translated), Kornilov’s book gives a clear 
and really scientific treatment of its subject. This does not mean that it 
does not have its ‘weak points.’ But in some degree, of course, these may 
be found in any general text. What is important is that such defects are 
not too great and too numerous. The same cannot be said with regard to 
A Kaun’s ‘Russia under Nicholas II,’ which has been appended to 
Korniloy’s work. Kaun has written a political pamphlet but not a stud 
in scientific history.”—(Extract from pp. 597-598, The Yale Review, April, 
1926.) 

The book is of interest to all students of general history and of special 
value to the G-2 section. 


Way CHINA SEES RED 


By Putnam Weale. 337 pages. (Yew York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1925.) Library No. 951. 


The name “Putnam Weale” is the pen name of Dr. Lenox Simpson, 
long employed by the Chinese Government as political adviser on foreign 
affairs to the President of China. Dr. Simpson is the author of nine political 
studies of the Far Eastern question, as well as of eight novels dealing with 
Chinese life. 

In its detailed review of this work, the New York Times Book Review 
of 27 December, 1925, says: 

“This book is important. It is well written, thoroughly documented, 
shows a remarkable intimacy with the diplomatic and political background, 
and an astute appreciation of the forces at play in China. * * 

‘‘Mr. Simpson has not avoided prejudice. He is ineluctably British. 
His discussion of the policies of Russia, Japan, the United States and of 
the Chinese Factions themselves is frankly in relations to British, not 
Chinese interests. * * 

“The book falls into two sections. The first deals in detail with the 
internal problems of China, the tuchuns, Bolshevism, the student agitation 
and the press. The second takes up the Chinese policies of Japan, Russia, 
Great Britain and the United States. It is this section which is most 
pertinent and deserves the greatest immediate attention, though the dis- 
cussion of the internal problems of China is sounder, more valuable and will 
outlast the ephemeral considerations of the present. * * 

The book is of interest to all officers concerned in a OS policy in 
China and in the construction placed on American motives by a prominent 
Englishman. 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE (2 VOLS.) 

Edited by Charles Seymour, Sterling Professor of History, Yale 
University. 943 pages. (Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1926.) Library No. 908. 


In his prefatory note, Colonel House proves himself a strong advocate 
of preparedness as a guarantee of peace by stating: “But I was sure, given a 
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large and efficient army and navy, the United States would have become the 
arbiter of peace and probably without the loss of a single life.” 

em game Pag he was and is a partisan of Woodrow Wilson and of the 
measures so ably and eloquently advocated by the latter, Colonel House 
nevertheless draws special attention to the fact that he differed now and 
and then from the President as to the methods by which these measures 
might be realized, and never more sharply than in the question of military 
and naval preparedness. 

The two volumes contain Colonel House’s story of his association with 
Woodrow Wilson through the period of American neutrality, ending with a 
meeting at the White House after the delivery of the war message. 

Vol. I: Behind the Political Curtain, 1912-1915. 

Vol. II: From Neutrality to War, 1915-1917. 

This work is of interest to all students of American History and of the 
participation of the United States in the World War. 

(For detailed review of the work, see p. 383, Foreign Affairs, April, 

926.) 


A. B. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE (VOL. II]) 


By Burton J. Hendrick. 431 pages. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1926.) Library No: 923. 


This volume contains the letters of Walter H. Page to Woodrow Wilson. 

“People who accept the view that the last instalment of Walter Page’s 
war letters is less important than the two previous volumes will make a 
great mistake. In certain ways it is more important. The letters it con- 
tains were addressed to the President, that is, to a Chief of State, and were 
written with an evident and potent sense of responsibility. Further, they 
show with an even greater emphasis than the letters previously published 
the depth and passion of Page’s convictions. He saw that, from whatever 
angle you looked at the thing, America was far too much of a world power to 
be able to keep out of the war and that the earlier she came in, the better 
it would be not only for mankind, but for the soul of the American nation, 
and also, of course, for its safety. 

“No one with any real balance of judgment can, when faced with Page’s 
letters to the President, entertain the ridiculous belief that he was a kind 
of ‘titanic snob’ who had been got hold of by the insidious British aristocracy 
and turned from a good American citizen into a Britisher, or still worse, 
into a lackey who licked the boots of Downing Street and of St. James’s 
out of a morbid love of toadyism and self-abasement. Page may have been 
right or wrong in fact, but I venture to say that when heads are cool and 
judgments reasonably temperate, say, twenty years hence, there will not 
be found anyone capable of considering him a traitor to his country—a man 
who was bribed by a few dinner parties and soft words to abandon his duty 
to his native land! 

“Another thing that strikes one very strongly about the new matter 
is the extra proof it gives of the marvelous literary accomplishment of Page. 
The letters will live as one of the greatest of all war documents. He paints 
the temper of the English government and people in a manner which has 
few or no parallels in history. He was an observer of the innermost life of 
the British nation at first hand. He felt ‘the very pulse of the machine,’ 
and could count each stroke. Yet he was not an observer whose mind was 
sent off its balance by individual feeling. It did not matter to him in the 
narrow personal sense whether the Germans or the Allies won the war. 
His own fortunes were not at stake. 

“But Page’s piece of consummate literary work could not have been 
done merely because he had such a wonderful stage box from which to 
watch the world’s tragedy. By a piece of good fortune the man in the front 
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row box was the man best qualified to tell the tale unfolded before him in 
such intimate detail. It was no ordinary literary skill and accomplishment 
—these he had already shown—that served him so well. He develo 
during the war special powers of observation, of characterization, and of 
description which put him on a level with great memoirists like Saint-Simon. 
I say this with no careless levity of utterance, but with due care and delibera- 
tion. His description of the dinner at the Athenaeum Club during an air 
raid is an example of what I mean. It is witty, exciting, and generous 
beyond commendation. The opportunity, the man, the inspiration of a 
good and great cause, and the power to understand, to be moved, and to 
indite had come together ‘in — cabal,’ and produced a miracle of perfec- 
tion. His book is thus one of the most poignant things in historical litera- 
ture, ancient or modern. It is, of course, utterly different from Thucydides, 
but it is not less great.’’—(Extract from pp. 585 and 586, The Yale Review, 
April, 1926.) 

The book is of interest to all students of American History and of the 
peat —— by the United States in the World War; it is of special value to 
the G-2 section. 


THE MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
By Himself and his wife, Mary Baird Bryan. 556 pages. (Chicago: 
The John C. Winston Co., 1925.) Library No. 923. 


“The life story of the late political and reform leader is told with 
adequacy and justice in ‘The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan’ * * 
The first two hundred pages of the stout volume, constituting that portion 
of his autobiography which Mr. Bryan had completed at the time of his 
death, form the honest record of his career from childhood till the Balti- 
more Convention of 1912. It became the task of Mrs. Bryan to take up 
the writing of the narrative thereafter, and very ably has she accomplished 
it. Fairness, restraint, a complete understanding of her husband’s character 
and aspirations, as well as the use of material ho egy * unobtainable by 
others, render Mrs. Bryan's work eminently readable. There are included 
a liberal selection of the ‘Commoner’s ’ most important speeches and official 
papers, besides an appendix ne the address he was to have delivered 
as the final argument for the State in the Scopes trial.’’—(Reprint of review 
on p. 728, The Bookman, February, 1926.) 

A valuable contribution to the caastoter of noted Americans. 


WELLINGTON 


By The Hon. John Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 214 pages, 3 maps. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1925.) Library No. 923. 


“* * * To a great man who has, so to speak, long been buried 
beneath his own greatness, Mr. Fortescue’s book brings a new, a different 
and a better evaluation, and Wellington emerges an even greater man. Such 
a book is not lightly to be dismissed. In the first place, the author, who is 
King George’s librarian at Windsor, brings to his work many years of 
extensive study and experience which have won for him a high reputation as 
a military historian. His work is sound, especially as regards this book, 
rather brilliant, which, combined with leaning toward traditional conserva- 
tism, makes him from the start an ideal biographer of the Duke. By this 
is meant that it is necessary for any writer to have profound knowledge 
and great sympathy with hissubject ifhe is to create a work of intrinsic 
interest and enduring literary value. In addition to these prerequisite 
qualities he will need to exercise an exact discrimination, be just without 
being indecisive and be interesting without the sacrifice of detail. The sum 
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of these qualifications, which the author possesses in high degree, forms the 
main argument in support of a book that is undoubtedly the best critical 
biography of the Duke of Wellington ever written. 

“Te is not so much that Fortescue brings here and there some new 
material to bear on the Duke’s amazing career that is the important feature 
of the book, as the ‘blurb’ would have us believe; in fact, it probably is an 
inconsiderable detail. The chief consideration and the most brilliant 
achievement lies in the method by which the author has built up the Duke’s 
character from an immense quantity of published and unpublished material. 
* * (Extract from review in The New York Times Book Review, 
January 10, 1926.) ; 

Of general interest as a valuable contribution to the biography of the 
World’s great military leaders.and of special value to the G-2 section. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916 (2 Vols.) 


By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. Total 684 pages. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1925.) Library No. 923. 

“These volumes have had wide interest and attention; already many 
reviewers have attested their excellence and their importance. In some 
places they have remained among the most sought for of non-fiction works, 
and, like the Page Letters, they are attracting more readers than novels 
usually have. There is good reason why this should continue. Viscount 
Grey, without pretension of style, has the utter simplicity and generally 
the clearness that mark the best — His character is apparent in his 
pages—noble, honest, sincere. What he has written is of utmost importance. 

“Much that relates to British diplomacy in the years before the war 
has been insufficiently known or oftentimes questioned. This work does 
not answer all the questions to be asked; but it deals with much of what was 
then most important; and what is written is given directly, often with docu- 
mentary support, by him who was at the center of what he relates and 
necessarily a great part thereof. Sometimes, dealing with matters have 
been the subject of varying conjectures, he speaks decisively of just what 
was done or exactly what was intended. Referring to a statement in the 
‘Erinnerungen’ of Admiral von Tirpitz, that England’s readiness to make 
agreements with Germany about the Baghdad Railway and the Portuguese 
colonies was due to increasing strength of the German fleet, he says: ‘It 
was I who negotiated and initialled the last versions of those two Agree- 
ments. The whole transaction was in my hands, and I know that the 
— of the German Fleet had nothing whatever to do with my attitude. 

he sole motive was a desire to show that we were ready to meet German 
aspirations, wherever we could reconcile them with British interests and 
engagements.’ On the other hand, where his recollection is imperfect or 
his knowledge incomplete, or where what he says pertains to no more than 
what he knew or intended, he states this explicitly to be so. 

“Such frankness and directness give added value to whatis primarily 
an account of British foreign relations when the author was under-secretary 
for foreign affairs (1892-1895) and secretary of state for foreign affairs 
(1905-1916). Since a considerable portion of the work consists of docu- 
ments quoted at length or in full, it is evident that these memoirs have high 
importance as a source for study of the subejct. : 

“When Lord Grey began his diplomatic career, he says that he and 
others had lively sense of the difficulties pertaining to the position of Great 
Britain, in isolation, confronted with the constant and harassing opposition 
or hostility of France and of Russia, Germany exploiting the situation, 
sometimes in rough and disagreeable fashion. When he returned to cffice in 
1905, a friendly agreement had just settled differences outstanding with 
France. The new situation was much easier and better than the old one, 
and he resolved that the friendship should not be lightly abandoned. Almost 
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immediately (1905-06) Germany challenged France. As a result of the 
support that England now gave to France, the agreement develo into 
an Entente. Later on (1907) an agreement was made to settle differences 
between Great Britain and Russia. The author denies that in the beginning or 
afterward these agreements were directed against Germany. He says 
that England would have welcomed another one to settle disputes between 
Germany and England. It is well known that he did, indeed, initial an 
agreement about Asia Minor in 1914, but that this came too late to improve 
relations enough to make the two of them co-operate for preventing a war. 

“One of the principal reasons for his writing was ‘that there should be a 
true account of the events that led up to the Great War.’ He shows in 
detail in how Britain wished above all things to avoid such a war, and 
what efforts were made to avert it. Those advocates of the innocence of 
Germany who have hoped for support in documents to be revealed later 
from the British archives may note the author’s assertion: “The White 
Paper * * * contains all the material things that we knew then about 
events immediately preceding the outbreak of the war’; ‘it was a full dis- 
closure of our action in the critical days before the war; "nothing important 
had been concealed, and there was nothing important left to reveal.’ From 
his intimate association with Cambon and long intercourse with the govern- 
ment of France, he declares that the French were peacefully inclined; their 
government did not desire war; France dreaded war and did all she could 
to avoid it; and in the last evil days she went to extreme lengths to avoid 
giving provocation. ‘She never sought war, and till the last moment 
strove to avoid it.’ He says that the Franco-Russian alliance did not cover 
and French revanche; that on one occasion the German ambassador said 
to him: ‘We know very well that it does not.’ Concerning guilt of Russia— 
so eagerly brought forward of late by pro-German advocates very largely 
on the basis of suspicion, rumor, and deduction—he knows nothing. What 
he has to say about British relations with Russia and his own rm A 
with Izvolsky and Benkendorff gives no support to the thesis that Russia 
was primarily to blame. The immediate cause of the war he, along with 
most other people, considers to have been the action of Austria-Hungary, 
and the major immediate responsibility he puts upon German militarism, 
the German goverment, and even upon the German people. 

——— interesting observations or contributions are the author’s 
statement that the Russian government was ‘a despotism without dis- 
cipline’; his opinion in 1909 that war then would probably embroil the 
greater part of Europe; his pronouncement on the much controverted 
question about the influence and part of Edward the Seventh in foreign 
affairs—that it was not dominating and not decisive; that Britain desired 
the Entente and the Triple Alliance to live side by side in friendship; that 
the crises of 1905 and 1911, had they brought war, would have brought it 
at the season chosen by the Germans in 1870 and in 1914; his comment to 
Goschen in 1910 that Germany’s attitude towards a naval agreement would 
show whether she was tending towards peace with security or ambition for 
hegemony of Europe; a damaging criticism of the editors of the Siebert 
documents; statements that the letter to Cambon in November, 1912, was 
published in the British White —, without omission or alteration of a 
single word; that Kitchener tg esied a three-years’ war from some 
instinct or intuition, not because he foresaw trench warfare; that in 1915 
Russia had lively fear of Sweden joining Germany; that the agreement of 5 
September, 1914, pledigng the Allies not to make separate peace was at the 
instance of France and Russia, not of Great Britain. Other interesting 
contributions are his scathing comment upon the later years of the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Lloyd George; and his conviction that understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States ‘is possible in a greater degree than 
between any other separate countries.’ There is information of value about 
various ‘secret treaties’ made during the war. 
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“Perhaps the most important contribution in the work is discolsure 
that in February, 1916, through Colonel House, President Wilson made 
it known that ‘he was ready, on hearing from France and England that the 
moment was opportune, to propose that a Conference should be summoned 
to put an end tothe war. Should the Allies accept this proposal, and should 
Germany refuse it, the United States would probably enter the war against 
Germany.’ The circumstances of the struggle up to that time made Russia 
and France think it not safe or proper to consider an end of the war then, 
and Grey declares that Britian could not suggest it to them. The terms 
contemplated—Restoration of Belgium, Alsace and Lorraine to France, 
an outlet to the sea for Russia, compensation to Germany elsewhere—would 
almost certainly not have been —. by Germany then, in which case the 
— States might have joined the Allies a year sooner than she actually 

id. 

“There are some things in respect of which fuller information from the 
author would be welcome. On the third of August, 1914, in the House of 
Commons he stated that on the previous day he had assured France that 
the British fleet would protect French coasts and shipping from the German 
fleet. Undoubtedly such action would have been casus belli when the 
Germans chose to consider it such. It resulted from previous concentration 
of French naval forces in the Mediterranean while the British navy was 
assembled about the British Isles. It was then evident that although 
England had not been obligated to assist France by any promise given in 
advance, yet in effect the Entente Cordiale had grown into a virtual alliance. 
How had these naval dispositions come about? On what understanding 
had they been arranged? rd Grey repeatedly declares he never took part 
in naval or military conversations, and was not congnizant of what was 
decided.”’—(Reprint of review on p. 586, The Yale Review, April, 1926.) 

Of interest to all students of the causes of the World War and of special 
value to the G-2 section. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP 


By Henry Edward Tralle. 227 pages. (New York: The Country Co., 
1925.) Library No. 150. 


_ This is an elemen work on the psychology of leadership, the qualities 
which make up personality, and hints on the development of leadership. 
It is of negative value to these schools. » wos 


THE NEW PsycHOLoGy: How tT AIDS AND INTERESTS 
By E. Boyd Barrett, S. J., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 


Georgetown University. 358 pages. (New York: P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 
1925.) Library No. 150. 


The purpose and scope of the book is best shown by the following 
quotation from the Preface: 

“Among the many books written on the New Psychology there are 
few, very few, that are not offensive to Christians. Many of the new 
psychologists quite unnecessarily offend the susceptibilities of those who 
believe in Christ and who love the religion and moral code that are founded 
on His teaching. In thus insulting Christians they bring discredit on them- 
selves and make their scientific investigations suspect. Anti-religious 
animus and prejudice should have no place in truly scientific minds. 

“In this volume we propose to discuss the chief doctrines and the 
methods of the New Psychology, putting them in a fair and even sympa- 
thetic spirit, to the test of the principles of sane psychology.” 
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The author approaches psychology through biology. In this connec- 
tion he states: ‘““To write in the spirit of a biologist lays one open to mis- 
understanding. And not a few are startled by reference to animal psycholo- 
gy. It may be that some pages in the present volume will at first sight cause 
surpri * * * | The soul of man is rational, and a spiritual sub- 
stance. The soul of man can no more evolve from the animal soul than 
religion can evolve from convention, or life from inorganic matter. As 
essential differences exists even and always between rational knowledge and 
pee | knowledge, religion and convention, a rational soul and an animal 
soul.” 

There are interesting chapters on the following subjects: The Hidden 
Sources of the Psycho-Neuroses, Methods of Psycho- neuer or Mind 
Healing, Psycho-Analysis, Auto-S tion, The Part of the Will in Psycho- 
bine” <4 and Education and Aut —_—. 

This book is of general interest to all officers. ovr 


ECCENTRICITY: A FACTOR IN LEADERSHIP AND MORALE 


“During the winter of 1924-25, Major Edgar S. Linthicum, Medical 
Corps, Surgeon at Fort Howard, Maryland, wrote a special report to the 
Surgeon General on conditions in the ‘kaa affecting the morale of officers 
and men. Among other things this report stated: ‘For the past ttn Somer 
the Army has gone th h a period of driving energy which it is 
has eliminated the weaklings. * * With a sum of tatol endeavors 
we have overreached and approached the limit of endurance physical and 
mental. We are driving under our own mental duress in an effort to = 
apace, eyt unable to accomplish all in our average day, no part of whi 
seems available for physical exercise. Night work is the rule and a present 
day necessity.’ 

“While the report mentioned most of the factors which are concerned 
in the state of affairs described, I am of the opinion that one matter deserv- 
ing of special attention should have been broached, and that is the question 
of eccentricity among officers. As all officers are leaders and as the oppor- 
tunity comes sooner or later to all to indulge their peculiarities, it seems to me 

rtinent to examine the subject of eccentricity as a factor affecting true 
a with the attendant reaction on the morale of subordinate officers 
or soldiers. 

“During my service I have observed that it is really not so much the 
amount of actual work which breaks down morale and makes for difficulties, 
but it is the atmosphere in which such work is performed. The easiest 
situation from the point of view of labor expended, becomes the hardest if 
there is an air of indecision, hard driving tactics, antagonism, and the cur- 
tailment of privileges to no purpose by those charged with administration. 

“We are all familiar with accounts of real or fancied ill treatment of 
subordinates at the hands of their superiors. In nearly every gat 
officers’ names will be mentioned, and there are always some who 
classify them in terms of opprobrium. Graduates of the service schools will 
characterize some instructors as ‘beyond the pale,’ ‘inhuman,’ or ‘despicable.’ 
On the other hand when certain other officers’ names are under discussion 
the very opposite picture is drawn. They are bps scouts,’ ‘square,’ 
‘approachable,’ a ‘peach of a C.O.’ In the course of this article I want to 
analyze in a limited way, some of the causes of such opinions, and to indicate 
my conception of the remedy which will sooner or later be applied in the 
army, if real progress is to ensue. 

The cause of very general adverse criticism may be expressed in the 
word: ECCENTRICITY. I have been unable to find in the various textbooks 
of psychology which I have consulted, a definition which appeals to me as a 
comprehensive statement of the meaning of eccentricity. e are all able 
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to observe departures from what are considered normal standards of be- 
havior, and we are in the habit of saying that everyone is eccentric to some 
degree, but at what point must we draw a line? The discovery that our 
actions are determined to a large extent by the unconscious portion of the 
+ pom has opened up a tremendous field for investigation. The work 

Freud and his school has revolutionized our previous ideas of payeholony 
The identification of complezes, or s of ideas and effects in the uncon- 
scious, has made possible the explanation of inconsistencies, vacillations, 
and other abnormalties of conduct. We ize that everyone has nu- 
merous conflicts in the unconscoius, which often break through into conscious- 
ness in symbolic form and we recognjze the complexes at the basis of these 
states of mind. We recognize that many persons, whose behavior impresses 
us as normal, while they may exhibit some range of reaction to unconscious 
conflicts, do not form such a maladjustment with their surroundings as to 
evoke bitter criticism among associates and subordinates. With these dis- 
coveries in mind, I believe the following definition of eccentricity will 
prove acceptable: Eccentricity is that form of behavior beyond the limits of 
individual variation in the reaction to unconscious complexes. As an example 
aed be mentioned the case of an officer who has an inferiority complex 
with a partial realization of the trouble. He may have enough force of 
will to combat the feelings of insecurity which arise within his breast, and, 
though in command of troops, does not become a hard driver. When, 
however, an officer fails to conquer the urge of the complex in that he goes 
beyond the limits of normal behavior, it may be said that he is eccentric. 

“From the experiences detailed by many officers and from own 
observation I have selected six types of eccentricity, which, to my mind, do 
ee undermine morale among associates and subordinates. They are 
as follows: 

“(1) The explosive type. The picture is that of an officer who takes 
advantage of his rank in relieving nervous tensions. He will exhibit intense 

at the errors of others, a many cases the errors are the result 
of his own faulty instructions. t makes little difference, however, 
He endeavors to inspire in those about him a fear of his power, and by no 
means takes into account the reactions of the officers and men about him to 
‘such a course oy conduct. ise bee coy 4 “ comment and will — no 
suggestions. He constantly appeals to the disciplinary powers ser- 
vice. He reminds his subordinates that he ‘makes out efficiency reports,’ 
and has the power of preferring charges against those who do not obey the 
letter of the law. 

“‘Man’s natural disposition is sensitive, and any situation which tends 
to detract from his self respect, or from the eg a instinct, uces 
either a conscious or unconscious resentment, thereby detracting from the 
efficiency of his work. Hence officers of the explosive type are surrounded 
by antagonism; errors tend to become multiplied and soon a vicious circle 
is formed: the more intolerant the officer and the more frequent his rage, 
‘the greater the number of errors. 


“The new psychology explains the jon to anger so common 
individuals asa oe 


among the explosive type of ay of the libido due to the 
thwarting of an unconscious wish. Errors or faults of associates or subor- 
dinates offer an excuse for the relief of the tension due to repression, 


however much the officer may rationalize his acts to himself and attribute 
them to a desire for the betterment of conditions: The unconscious wish 
in this case is indicated by the verbal castigation meted out to offenders. 
Sinee actual physical cruelty cannot be resorted to in these civilized days, 
a substitution is made in the form of words. The determinant is a sadistic 
wish in the unconscious, or the desire to inflict cruelty in order to gain 
a Such a mental attitude is normal for the conscious life of the 

barian or small child, who takes pleasure in teasing a dog or cat, but is 
decidedly puerile for adults. 
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“(2) The busy body. This is an officer who apparently has more work 
than he can do. He complains that there are not enough hours in the day 
for him to accomplish his tasks. He is never satisfied with the work of sub- 
ordinates, and is constantly revising, editing, or changing their results. 
As would be expected, this type is soon doing all the work and the subor- 
dinates very little. Real efficiency suffers and the output is below normal. 
The busy body type of officer is under the domination of what Adler calls 
the inferiority complex. The origin of this complex dates back to childhood 
when the young child is bewildered by the manifoldness and apparent chaos 
of reality. With inadequate ability to grasp the significance of the environ- 
ment, the mind adopts the easiest conceptions, among which antithesis is 
the easiest. One of the most primitive of these conceptions is the antithesis, 
up-down or below-above, which is implanted in the child mind by the action 
of gravity and the power of man to stand erect, reinforced by the falling 
connected with weakness and death, and the increased resistance to gravity 
as the child grows. This conception is extended to nearly every human 
relationship, the ‘upper’ position becoming the goal of effort, and symboliz- 
ing all that is desirable in life. The persistence of the sense of inferiority in 
the unconscious of the adult is the cause of the most uneasy attitude of mind, 
of a sense of fear of the unknown. The reaction is often a compensation 
manifested by an effort to keep in touch with the enemy (i.e., the environ- 
ment). The officer dominated by this complex is always on the alert to 
avoid surprise; he is continually engaged in exploration; always testing 
and retesting surroundings. All this tends to exaggeration and there de- 
velops ultraconscientiousness (so often praised as a model for others), a 
love of detail for its own sake, and generally an incapacity for decision. 
Violent assertions of superiority manifest themselves and there is a demand 
for praise or flattery, as this is an antidote for the innate feelings of inferior- 


ity. 
“The romney | complex usually causes its possessor to exercise a 
petty t ny over those under him, to search for mistakes, to make ‘moun- 
tains of mole-hills,’ and thus by placing others in an inferior situation, though 
momentarily, to gratify the desire for superiority. Such a desire cannot 
be gratified for any length of time by these measures. A complete under- 
standing of the — is necessary and a determined effort must be made 
to overcome the feeling. 

“(3) The hypocritical type. Officers who may be properly classified 
under this head generally pose as geniality itself, They a, everything. 
Their whole attitude is apparently a desire to please others. They 

romise so much that they are unable to fulfill even a part of their promises. 
Fear of censure from higher authority causes them to use some secret 
method of defeating the desires of subordinates. In time the character of 
such officers becomes known, and they lose the respect and confidence of 
their subordinates. Such a course of conduct is another result of the 
inferiority complex. It is brought about by the failure of the adult to over- - 
come the feeling of inferiority implanted in chilhood as a result of discipline 
at the hands of egotistical or overbearing parents. It constitutes an over- 
development of the primitive instinct designated by McDougall as the 
self-abasement instinct. 

“(4) The inattentive type. Under this caption may be classed officers 
who pay very little attention to their — They adopt no policies, 
but allow everything to be done by subordinates. The result is a lack of 
coordination, with the consequent feeling of dissatisfaction among subor- 
dinates. Some strong junior may assume the function of administration 
and the organization may operate satisfactorily, but the service is thereby ~ 
burdened by a supernumerary who acts as nothing but a dead weight. The 
majority of officers of the inattentive type, finding that someone else can 
assume the helm, lapse into a state of day dreaming, or if of an active turn 
of mind, they utilize the time in the pursuit of pleasures of an infantile 
sort, so as to eradicate from consciousness their inner conflicts. 
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“(5) The stereotyped class. Officers who fallinto this category are those 
described by Trotter as the stable~minded. The picture is that of the typical 
herdman, full of energy and activity, and of strong will, but relative 
resistant to the effects of experience. He develops fixed opinions and 
immune to argument. He is usually of a contented or placid disposition. 
Whatever complexes he may possess are locked within logic-tight compart- 
ments of his mind, and he never permits one compartment to come into 
conflict with another. An officer of this type requires all sorts of regulations 
and precedents for his actions. He has no imagination nor vision. He will 
not tolerate opinions which differ from his rigid ideas. He resembles 
Ce seu which has set in a particular mold and cannot be changed. 

ile there is a smoothness and ease of operation in his organization, there 
is no real progress, no expression of individuality, no new ideas. The 
quality of the work is machine-like. 

“(6) Mixed types. The foregoing t have been as clear-cut as I 
could make them in an attempt to classify eccentricities psychologically. 
That there are officers who do not belong exactly in any of these types 
must be patent to all who have taken an interest in this study. Certain 
mixed types do occur. The Ree sone and the busy body; the hypocritical 
and the inattentive; the busy y and the stereotype; are common examples. 

“With our increasing understanding of the mechanisms of mental 
action, it is a foregone conclusion that more attention will be paid to t; 
of officers selected for various posts. The ideal mind for leadership is that 
described by Tansley as combining the flexibility of intellect and the readi- 
ness to be taught by experience of the unstable mind with the resolution 
and persistence of the stable mind. Heretofore, there has been little atten- 
tion given to the indices of various types of eccentricity. The selection of 
officers for certain positions has not been based on conceptions of the uncon- 
scious mechanisms of behavior. Occasionally when it is well known that 
in some indefinable way a certain officer will ruin an organization such an 
an Officer is assigned some duty which makes it impossible for him to indulge 
his eccentricity at the expense of others. Some idea as to eccentricity 
among Officers may be uced from two sources: (1) from the number of 
desertions in an organization as compared with other organizations under 
similar circumstances; from the number of absences without leave; from the 
resignations of officers in subordinate capacities, or innumerable requests 
for transfers to other posts or branches of the service; from sub rosa com- 
egy and (2) from a study of efficiency reports, particularly those made 

y a single officer on a large number of officers under him. It is recognized 
am psychologists of the new school that persons who possess some fault 
or deficiency of which they are ashamed, are notoriously intolerant of the 
same fault in others. Hence reports made by an officer which continually 
recognize and ay pt certain defects probably indicate the existence of 
those defects in the reporting officer. 

“It is my opinions that more and more study of the psychology of 
officers is bound to be made in the future. With the selection of appropriate 

itions for the various types, or by extended psychoanalyses so as to lay 

to the officers concerned their complexes, a much higher standard of 
morale is bound to follow. Naturally the burden of such work must fall 
on the medical department, as in that branch are to be found the men 
qualified to conduct such a study. Careful judgment and tact coupled 
with professional ability are prerequisites for those who should be charged 
with this important duty.”—(Reprint of article F Major Bertram F. 
ime Medical Corps, U. 8S. Army, in The Military Surgeon, May, 

Of interest to all officers. 
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AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


By John W. Davis, Philip Cook, Albert C. Ritchie, Luther B. Wilson, 
and Charles E. Hughes. 88 pages. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1925.) Library No. 323.6. 


This publication presents in book form a series of addresses on American 
Citizenship, broadcasted by radio under the auspices of the Committee on 
American Citizenship, American Bar Association. 

The purpose of these addresses is ‘‘to lead the American people to a 
more thorough study of the Federal Constitution and the theory of Govern- 
ment underlying the same.” 

he ilies emphasize the importance of personal responsibility in 
the acceptance of any proposal to amend the Constitution, or any proposa 
for legislative action that plans to carry forward the general welfare of the 
people by force of law. 

Of interest to all officers. 


A. B. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES: A SURVEY OF THE 
ECONOMICS OF DIPLOMACY 


By William Smith Culbertson. 564 pages. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1925.) Library No. 341. 


“The material Dr. Culbertson presents has almost all been worked and 
reworked by competent writers on commerical policy. And yet Dr. Culbert- 
son’s book gives an impression of freshness, originality, and in a sense, 
superior validity. Other writers have taken the point of view of nationalism, 
or that of liberal cosmopolitanism. Dr. Culbertson’s point of view is 
international. 

“What confronts the modern world is a vast and rapidly developing 
network of economic relations that transcend national boundaries. ore 
and more the nations are coming to depend on foreign markets for their 
products, on foreign sources of supply of raw materials. The international 
movement of capital assumes larger and larger proportions; technical skill 
and scientific achievement are no longer easily contained within their 
countries of origin. Political government, here as elsewhere behind the 
times, comes limping along after the development of the facts and endeavors 
to supply the rules and regulations needed, to create order in this new realm 
of activity. But its endeavor is animated by nationalistic purposes and the 
means it employs are those it has used effectively in domestic relations 
where its competence is not subject to question. 

“The results are not encouraging. National governments urge on the 
creation of international interests over which they can have no adequate 
control. They back up their nationals in enterprises abroad which they 
would prohibit or curb at home. ‘To the fierceness of private trade com- 
petition has been added national competition; and trade rivalry, instead 
of being checked, has been intensified and stamped with a national stamp. 
It may be predicted that this nationalist competitive system, if allowed to 
continue the course pursued by it in recent decades, will, like Samson in 
the temple of the Philistines, destroy itself.’ (p. 20.) * . 

“For regulating all these complicated international economic relations 
there is need of frequent conferences among the leading commercial and 
industrial nations. Dr. Culbertson does not contemplate an economic 
league of nations, nor an international administrative body controlling 
the distribution of raw materials or of capital. But matters that reall 
transcend the competence of the several nations can only be handled well 
through conferences that will seriously consider the common welfare of the 
whole familty of nations. 
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“It is impossible in a Tape to give a fair idea of the skill with which 
Dr. Culbertson marshals his ments, ~ adequacy and yet economy of 
the materials presented, the moderation and good sense with which opposing 
views are criticized. Dr. Culbertson’s book is a very good one and deserves 
a distinguished place in the literature of commerical policy.” —(Extract 
from review by Alvin Johnson in The American Journal of tewedinnnk 
Law, April, 1926.) 
interest to the student of International Economic Policy; of speical 
value to the G-2 section. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

By J. Fred Rippy, A.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, 
University of Chicago. 401 pages. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926.) 
ae No. 973. 


book presents the first general survey of the diplomatic relations 
of the Uy United States and Mexico that has appeared in any language. 

As stated by the author and shown by the footnotes, the work is based 
almost ney upon primary materials—upon contemporary newspapers 
and periodi and upon documents published by the two governments 
or drawn from their archives. Except for the periods prior to 1848 and 
subsequent to 1910 and the  Peeeeeumenes of Buchanan and Lincoln, the 
author has broken virgin soil. 

In his conclusion, the author voices the opinion that American enterprise 
and Mexican backwardness are bound to erodes conflicts hereafter, as in 
the past, and that the present boundary will perhaps continue to be a 
source of irritation, and that any attempt at effective modification may 
lead to war. 

An excellent bibliograph is appended. 

This book is of interest to all officers and of special value to the G-2 
section. AB 


THE WORLD CouRT 


By Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante. 379 pages. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1925.) Library No. 341. 


This book has been translated by Elizabeth F. Read for the American 
Foundation Maintaining the American Peace Award. Jury of Award: 
Elihu Root, Chairman; James Guthrie Harbord; Edward M. House 
Ellen F. Pendleton; Roscoe Pound; William Allen White; Brand Whitlock. 

The work is introduced to the American reader with the following 
preface by the American Foundation: 

“We have faith that Judge de Bustamante’s book onthe Permanent 
Court will greatly aid American readers in understanding the World Court 
in its true perspective. Judge de Bustamante’s distinguihsed scholarship 
and his ane connection with progressive attempts to arrive at a better 
internationa ewe Sane ay, him to present the story of 
the Court to Americans. a Judge of the Court itself, as a Member of 
the Hague Court of Arbitration and as Vice-President of the Institute of 
International Law he has for ~ gant years been closely in touch with the 
development of the principles of arbitration and law as methods of settling 
international disputes 

The book is of interest to all officers. 


THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITIAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


By R. B. Sagan 350 pages. (London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1925.) 
Lacey No. 421 
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A good brief account from the English point of view, utilizing some 
unpublished material. 

Of interest to the student of International Relations and of some value 
to the G-2 section. 


EUROPE AND THE EAST 


By Norman Dwight Harris, Professor of Diplomacy and International 
Law, Northwestern University. 649 pages. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1926.) Library No. 327.950. 


“The Professor of International Law and Diplomacy in Northwestern 
University gives in this book a condensed account of the foreign relations 
of Asiatic states in recent times and of the intervention of European powers 
in their affairs, It is the first attempt to cover this great field within the 
compass of a single volume. In some parts of the Orient political affairs 
are decidedly in a state of transition, but the author has made every effort 
to bring his narrative up to date, and with the exception of China and Persia 
he has managed to tell a complete and fairly well-rounded story.”—(Reprint 
of review on p. 558, The American Review of Reviews, May, 1926.) 

The book is of interest to students of Asiatic affairs and of special 
value to the G-2 section. 


THE RECENT FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History and International Rela- 


tions, Clark University. 361 pages. (New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1925.) Library No. 341. 


“The six chapters of this handy little book contain the lectures, revised 
and —— to include the whole of Mr. Hughes’ administration of the 
State Department, delivered by Professor Blakeslee on the Bennett Founda- 
tion at Dehaen University i in March, 1924. The subtitle limits the general 
topic to “Problems in American Cooperation with other Powers,” and the 
various chapters follow the problems into our relations with E , Latin 
America and the Far East, concluding with a prognosis of cooperation in the 
future. The writing is crisp and lucid; the narrative and argument are 
replete with illustrative matter from recent events, comment and official 
utterances. 

“Dealing with the relations between the United States and the Latin 
American Republics, the author finds several related factors in control,— 
the Monroe Doctrine, Pan Americanism, Latin Americanism, the special 
interest of the United States in the Caribbean, and the opposition of this 
country to European participation in our relations with Latin America. 
He recognizes the persistence of Latin American opposition to a Monroe 
Doctrine that is the exclusive possession of the United States, and without 
taking direct issue with the statement made by Secretary Hughes that such 
it must remain, he supports the Secretary’s suggestion that each Latin 
American state make its own declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. If 
Professor Blakeslee regards such declarations as a first step toward an 
effective Pan American Monroe Doctrine, one may agree with him; other- 
wise he would appear to be urging our southern neighbors to beat upon 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, to put sentiment before interests. 

“The treatment of our Far Eastern policy is, properly, an analysis not 
of one policy, the Open Door, but of the related policies of the Open Door 
and the integrity of China, though the relationship between the two is not 
stressed. Curiously enough, in view of the author’s special interest in 
cooperation, he omits any consideration of Mr. Roosevelt’s strenuous 
application of that principle in his ‘agreed Memorandum’ of 1905, and also 
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of the Root-Takahira agreement, though he characterizes the Lansing-Ishii 
reaffirmation of the latter as ‘unfortunate.’ Must one not admit that it is 
not in cooperation that virtue lies, but in what states cooperate to accom- 
plish? An interesting issue, the relation of the wireless controversy to the 
Open Door doctrine, is not touched upon. The author brings out clearly 
and strongly the necessity of Japanese-American cooperation and the im- 
portance of a diplomacy consistently directed to that end. But cooperation 
in the Far East must take full account of China and the other Powers, as 
well as Japan. 

“In the concluding chapter the significance of cooperation is dealt with 
at some length. It is stated that: ‘the United States will be compelled in the 
future to follow a course of much closer cooperation, economic and political, 
with the other nations of the world than it is following today.’ This the 
author believes to be true of Europe, where hitherto this country has fol- 
lowed a middle course of cooperation in economic progarms and avoidance 
of it in political i issues, as well as in Latin America and the Far East. Be- 
leiving that ‘in the task of cooperation for international peace a peculiar 
obligation rests upon the United States,’ and that ‘if ever reasonably rapid 
progress is to be made toward the abolition of the war system it will require 
an. increasingly close and effective cooperation by the nations of the world, 
including the United States,’ Professor Blakeslee concludes that if the 
League of Nations gains in prestige in other states, ‘the League idea will 
make an increasingly strong appeal to the judgment and the conscience of 
the American people’.”—(Reprint of review by Harold Scott Quigley, 
in The American Journal of International Law, April, 1926.) 

Of interest to all officers concerned in the study of the relations between 
the United States and foreign powers; of special value to the G-2 section. 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE PEACE PROBLEM (One Vol.) 
FOREIGN POLICY AND OUR DAILY BREAD (One Vol.) 


By Norman Angell. 171 pages, and 202 pages, respectively. (London: 
W. Collins Sons & Co., 1925.) Library No. 327.942. 


These two volumes are a reprint of The Fruits of Victory, by the same 
author, with the addition of several new chapters. They contain the latest 
essays of this well-known British writer who is working in the cause of 
Internationalism. 

Being a sequel to The Great Illusion, a previous work by the same author 
which caused what is known as Norman Avgellism, to become one of the 
pete topics of discussion amongst politicians and journalists all over 

urope, this latest work is in some measure an examination, in the light of 
the events of the last ten years, of the truth or utility of the political theories 
discussed in the earlier work. 

The underlying proposition of this earlier work was that a modern 
nation cannot, in fact, profit by conquest, by enlarging the area of its 
political administration, even though the new territory, colonial or other, 
contains valuable materials, coal, iron-ore, oil, or what not; that military 
power—victory—cannot be turned to economic account in the modern 
world; cannot be used as the instrument to capture trade, nor insure the 
economic security and welfare of the victor, nor even exact adequate 
indemnities. 

The notion that those things could be achieved by military power was 
termed by the author “The Great Illusion” of international politics which, 
in his + gies must be dispelled before a stable international order can be 
erected. 

The two volumes in question contain, respectively, the moral and 
psychological, as well as the economic arguments of the author’s case, 
based on the events following the World War. 
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The work of this author which has attracted wide attention and has 
been mentioned in England ‘‘as one of the most brilliant contributions to 
the literature of international relations that has appeared for a very lo: 
time,” is well worth reading. It contains a wealth of closely pow Meo | 
argument inst the principles governing the relations of civilized nations 
to one another. 

Of interest to all officers. ih 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE, ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LIFE OF THE STATES OF THE NEW WORLD 


By Alejandro Alvarez. 560 pages. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1924.) Library No. 327.73. 


In the desire to contribute in some way to the hundredth anniversary 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the Carnegie E Bolonset ‘or International Peace 
decided to obtain a collection of expressions of opinion by Latin Americans 
as well as North Americans regarding that instrument. 

Authorized by the Executive Committee of the Endowment to make 
arrangement for such a collection, the Director of the Division “. ba 
national Law requested Mr. Alejandro Alvarez, the inane C 
publicist, to select from the innumerable expressions of opinion ‘atin 
and North Americans those which in his judgment were best ied 
show the nature of the Doctrine and the extent to which hae appealed fo the 
0 i es Betiea Hota Dione at tea Deak Americas. 

Mr. James Brown Scott, Director of the Division of International Law, 
believes that no volume exists which attempts to do for the Monroe Doctrine 
what Mr. Alvarez’s collection does. 

Of interest to all students of American policy and of special value to 
the G-2 section. nae 


THE AMERICAN YEAR Book: A RECORD OF EVENTS AND 
PROGRESS, YEAR 1925 
Editor, Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D 1158 pages. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926.) Library No. 310. 


After the ap nce of ten volumes, covering the years, 1910 to 1919, 
inclusive, the publication of the American Year Book was suspended for 
five years, to be resumed with the present issue. 

he work presents a general survey of the advance of the nation for the 
year 1925, dealing with political and governmental events, and the progress 
of literature, art, science and education. It is intended to brin ma owt particu- 
larly the new ideas and to chronicle the new results of scientific and other 
intellectual activity. 

The arrangement of the book groups the entire range of events, dis- 
coveries, and advances into 40 so-called Divisions. At the end of each 
division, there appears a brief statistical survey of the field, as well as a 
brief list of selected books and periodical articles which have appeared upon 
that general subject during the year, 1925. Among other extensions, 
anak divisions have been created for the subjects of Aeronautics and 
Vocational Education. 

This work is of general value as a reliable reference book on a great 
variety of important subjects. ie 
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A MANUAL OF STYLE 

Eighth edition. (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1925.) 
891 pages. Library No. 655.24. 

A codification of the typographical rules governing the publications of 
the University of Chicago, together with specimens of types used at the 
ask 

The principles of typography set forth in this volume are generally 
recogni as standard in the United States and have been or are being 
adopted by the principal universities of the country. 

The book is of special value to the Publication Section. aie 
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Ill. NEW TRANSLATIONS RECEIVED 





1. Filed in Instructors’ File Room 


From the French 
OFFICIAL HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DARDANELLES CAM- 


PAIGN 
By Turkish General Staff; translated into French by Maj. Larcher, 
French Army. (From Les Archives de la Grande Guerre, Vol. 17, No. 50.) 
(Presented by Army War College.) Instructors’ File No. 1810-E. 
From the German 
THE Most IMPORTANT WAR EXPERIENCES OF THE CAVALRY 
AND THEIR EXPLOITATION 


By Freiherr v. Rothberg, Maj. Gen., German Army, Ret. (Translated 
at the G. S. S. from Wichtigste Kriegserfahrungen der Kavallerie und ihre 
Auswertung, an article in Militdér-Wochenblati, 4 April, 1926.) 13 pages 
(typed). Instructors’ File No. 320-TT. 


2. Obtained on loan from The Army War College 


From the French 


THE CHEMICAL WAR 
By Dr. R. Hanslian and Fr. Senet. dorff. (Translated into French from 
extracts of the German book, ‘‘ Der Chemische Krieg;’’ from Revue d’ Artillerie, 
Oct.-Nov., 1925.) 
THE GERMAN GROUPS OF ARMIES DURING THE COURSE OF 
THE WaR (1914-1918) 
By Major H. Martin, French Army. (From Revue Militaire Francaise, 
Dec., 1925.) 
Morocco 
By A. Niessel, Capt. of Infantry (Paris, 1901). 


From the German 


SoME LIGHT ON TANNENBERG FROM THE RUSSIAN SIDE 
By Lt. Col. Hermann v. Giehrl, German Army. (From. Wissen und 
Wehr, March, 1922.) 
THE LIBERATION OF EAST PRUSSIA 
German Reichsarchive. (From ‘‘The World War 1914 to 1918,” 
Vol. II, Part 2, Section 2.) 
From the Spanish 


MILITARY AVIATION IN JAPAN 


By Lt. Col. Eduardo Herrera de la Rosa, Spanish Military Attaché 
in Japan. (From La Guerra y su Preparacion, May, 1925.) 


ORGANIZATION OF THE AIR FORCES IN ITALY 
(From La Guerra y su Preparacion, July, 1925.) 
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IV. MAGAZINES RECEIVED 


United States 
Weeklies: 


Army and Navy Journal. 
Army and Navy Register. 
Federal Reporter. 
Literary Digest. 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Time. 


Semi-Monthlies: 
American Rifleman. 
Recruiting News. 
Rider and Driver. 
The Pointer. 

The Spur. 


Monthlies: 


Aero Digest. 

American Mercury. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

a of the 5 eine: ape Union. 


oast Artillery 
Chemical Warfare. 
Current History 
Historical Outlook. 
Infantry Journal. 
International Book Review. 
er me Surgeon. 7" 
ationa Geograp ic. 
New Mexico Historical Review. 
Official Railway Guide. 
Review of Reviews. 
Scientific American. 
Scientific Monthly. 
The Bookman. 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings . 
Western Golfer 
World’s Work. 


Bi-Monthlies: 
Ordnan 
Fiel Artillery J J ournal. 
Military Engineer. 
Quartermaster Review. 
The Annals. 


Quarterlies: 


Americana. 
American Journal of International Law. 
American Historical Review. 
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Annals of Iowa. 
Cavalry Journal. 


Geographical Review. 

Journal of American History. 
Marine Corps Gazette. 
North American Review. 
The Remount. 

Yale Review. 


England 

Weeklies: 

Army, Navy, and Air Force Gazette. 

London Illustrated News. 
Monthlies: 

Royal Artillery Journal. 

Tank Corps Journal. 
Quarterlies: 


Army Quarterly. 

Cavalry Journal. 

Round Table. 

Royal Engineers Journal. 

Royal United Service Institution. 


France 
Weeklies: 


L’ Illustration. 


Monihlies: 

Revue d’Artillerie. 

Revue d’Infanterie. 

Revue Militaire Francaise. 
Bi-Monthlies: 

Revue de Cavalerie. 


Weeklies: 

Militar-Wochenblatt. 
Monthlies: 

Heerestechnik. 

Kriegskunst im Wort und Bild. 
Quaterlies: 

Wissen und Wehr. 


Italy 
Monthlies: 


La Cooperazione Delle Armi. 


Aegis. 





Spain 
Monithlies: 
La Guerra y su Preparacion. 


Canada 


Semi-Monthlies: 
Military Gazette. 


Cuba 
Monithlies: 
Boletin del Ejercito. 
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V. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM OTHER 


SERVICE SCHOOLS 


FROM THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


Action of Cavalry as Part of the Rear Guard of a Aisa I beacuse: 
Force. Map Problem No. 22 ae 

Advanced Reconnaissance. Problem 

Advance Guard. Study of a C. G. S.C. Problem. Illustrative 
Problem.. 4 : 

Aerial Reconnaissance. Problem No. 1 

Animal Management. Test No. 4 

Artillery. Demonstration 

Artillery. Illustrates the em a of artillery in a delaying 
action by a rear guard. Map Exercise , 

Attack of a Fortified Position. Sosdecante Problem * 

Attack by a Division in a Meeting Engagement. G. S. S. Problem. 
Conference ie 

Cavalry vs. Cavalry. Illustrates the conduct of combat by a regi- 
ment against a mounted enemy. Tactical Ride 

Cavalry Leadership Test for Small Units... 

Combat. Demonstration NE Di 

Combat. Illustrates the employment of a squadron of cavalry 
with a machine gun troop attached when acting alone in 
offensive combat against infantry. Tactical Ride... 

Command and Staff. Field Exercise ; iia 

Command and Staff. Map Maneuver 

Command, Staff, and Logistics. Map Maneuver 

Consolidated Schedule. Advance Course a 

Consolidated Schedule. Refresher Course 

Consolidated Schedule. Summer Machine Gun Class... 

Convoy. Map Exercise os 

Counterreconnaissance. Illustrates the employment of a rein- 
forced cavalry brigade operating to screen the advance of a 
corps. Conference Problem ti 

Counterreconnaissance. Illustrates the employment of a rein- 
forced cavalry brigade operating as a screening force in the 
advance of a corps. Map Exercise... 

Daylight Withdraw Illustrates withdrawal from action during 
daylight hours. Conference... 

Decisions of a Flank Guard Commander to Obtain Security for 
his Command during a March. Map Problem No. 1 

Defense. Illustrates the employment of a hegre f force in : de- 
Sensive situation in which some time is available for organi- 
zation of the ground. Map Exercise... : 

Defense. Illustrates the selection, occupation, and defense of a 
position in deployed defense. Use of m7 sete reserve in 
a counterattack. Map Problem No. 21... 

Defense of a Position. Illustrative Karr cg ; 

Delaying Action. Illustrates delaying action ad a ‘reinforced 
cavalry brigade with the mission of holding Gettysburg 
against a reinforced infantry brigade for a stated length of 
ts. Conference Probie... re 

Delaying Action. Illustrates some of the principles of the em- 
ployment of cavalry applicable to a situation in which cav- 


alry must delay a larger, slower moving force. Map Exercise.. 
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Division Air Service. Demonstration. 
~~ of Cavalry in eg ag the Concentration of a 
Map Problem No. iit 
Employment of a Cavalry Brigade oe counterreconnaissance as a 
moving screen, and the use of a squadron as a reconnaissance 
gg pa operating in front of the brigade. Map Problem 


Employment of a Cavalry Brigade on a reconnaissance mission 
for an Army. Map Problem No. 18... 

Field Artillery. Conference... Tons 

Field Artillery. Map Exercise. Gao 

Field Fortifications. Map Problem No. 1. 

Field Fortifications. Map Problem No. 2 

Field Fortifications. Practical Exercise 

Field Fortifications. Terrain Exercise ...... 

Field Fortifications. Test No. 2... 

ifications. Test No. 3... 

Flank Guard. Illustrates one method of conducting a 1 flank guard 
—that of moving by bounds, halting at successive key posi- 
tions. Conference Problem 

Flank Guard. Illustrates the method of protecting the flank of a 
moving column, by the use of a flank guard which bounds 
from one key position to another; protecting the main body at 
critical points along the line of march. Map Exercise... 

Flank Guard. Illustrates one method of conducting a flank guard 
for a moving column; that of moving from one key point to 
another by nds. ‘Map Exercise 

Hali for the Night and Outpost. Illustrates the cam of a small 
command and the security measures adopted. Map Exercise... 

Handling of a Cavalry Brigade in a ccm iran 
Map Maneuver... 

Historical Example. Reconnaissance. ’ 

Illustrates the halt for the night ning the out post of a regiment of 
cavalry. Map Problem No. 

Infantry Division Satff in Troop Bae snene in a Meeting Engage- 
ment. Conference. 

Map Reading (Night). Object of exercise is to give practice in 

ing across country, al night and in locating points as 
shown by a map. Practical Exercise... 

Map, Re — and Journals of Staff Sections. Conference 

March. G.S.S. Problem. Conference 

Meeting Engagements. Illustrative Problem... 

Meeting Engagement of two Hostile Forces. Ma Maneuver. 

Military History.—Battle of Beersheba-Gaza—Capture of Jeru- 
salem. Lecture No. 15... 

Military History. — Operations in Jordan Valley, Feb. beat e 
1918. Lecture No. 

Military History. st a Campaign, Jan. -May, 1917. 
Lecture No. 14. 

Military History. —Palestine Campaign, Infantry Break- 
through and Cavalry meranes, hen renell 1918. Lee- 
ture No. 17 

Methods of Instruction. Test No. 2. 

Methods of Instruction. Test No. 3 


" Iyhalalletelel fo 
Samana sf 


P.H. 96-50 
P.H. 96-9 


96-36 


96-10 
- 94-77 
. 94-76 
- 96-31 
- 96-61 
. 96-20 
. 96-30 
. 94-80 
- 96-33 


P.H. 96-6 


...P.H. 96-1 


...P.H. 96-3 
-P.H. 94-85 


...P.H. 96-32 


-P.H. 174-65 
..P.H. 94-87 
.P.H. 96-52 


P.H. 96-27 


P.H. 174-66 
......P.H. 96-65 
..P.H. 96-53 
..P.H. 96-26 


P.H. 174-62 


P.H. 174-63 


....P.H. 174-61 


..P.H. 174-64 


mania, "Te ng: au - aw Rife. Platoon dis- — 


mounted. Test No. 
ight Patrolling. Poi ; 

Of ensive Action ed susie agains Cavalry. General Terrain 
Exercise. 


‘P.H. 96-57 
P.H. 96-44 
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Orders, Conduct, and Combat Action of a Reconnaissance De- 

tachment. Map Problem No, 14_2.2..22..2.2...2.-----cecceeceneeeeneeneee P.H. 94-79 
Pialiel Gai RGnOr. TR sions arte is P.H. 96-49 
Preparation of a Field Maneuver. oe oblem No. 24. P. 
Preparation of a Map Problem. Map Problem No. 17..... 
Preparation of Tactical Exercises. Map Exercise...................... P.H. 96-23 
Preparation of a Terrain Exercise. To illustrate the employment 

of a reinforced awe brigade in delaying action. Map 

Pedi Ma. Gn a a a re ae P.H. 96-15 
Program of Demonstrations to be given May 29, 1926, for the 

visiting officers from the Command and General Sta Class, 

Fort Leacenaerth, TOON 6s al 96-68 
Rear Guard. Illustrates typical rear guard action. vs ? meee = H. 96-8 
Reconnaissance. Illustrates certain phases in the handling of a 

a of cavalry on a mission of reconnaissance. Conference 

wee ba becicsbtdailelsmincs casi anja 2G hs. LS P.H. 96-2 
PAE ha Illustrates certain phases in the handling o 

reinforced cavalry brigade on distant reconnaissance. im 

BO sis SS er i ls ok oni sutis casa Cs dS 
Reconnaissance. Illustrates certain principles a yplied in the 

conduct of a troop on distant reconnaissance. Map Exercise....P.H. 96-12 
River Crossing (Defensive). Map Exercise... .....P.H. 96-66 
River Crossing. Illustrates the uses of a division air service in 

—— e of a river line. Map Maneuver... ...P.H. 96-24 
River Crossing (Offensive). Illustrates the forcing of a river cross- 
ing by a cavalry regiment with machine guns attached. Map 





FONOO I ic esscatincia es meiosis cceagbas nle <li tee aR paca eure Ag. | P.H. 96-18 
Signal Communication. The I nfantry Division Staff in Troop 

Leading in a Meeting Engagement. Conference................... P.H. 96-51 
Situation in which a flank guard, by occu —— a key position in 

readiness for prompt movement, is able to cover the flank of its 

retiring main body. Map Problem No. 20... P.H. 94-75 
Tactical Principles. Discussion of a C. & G. S. S. Problem. 

oe. ET TLC ne EN Ls | Ceo NE Soman Marne de P.H. 96-56 


Use of a cavalry force in delaying action when it takes advantage 
of a mistake on the part of the enemy or catches the enemy at a 


disadvantage. Map Problem No. 23... ..P.H. 96-22 
Use of a squadron of cavalry in combined action. Tactical Ride.....P.H. 96-16 
Withdrawals. G. S. S. Problem. Conference ....0000.000000.00.0-.000.--- P.H. 96-46 

THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Army of the United States—The National Guard—General Con- 

GW deed, ROTO os aan ae es tc P.H. 182-109 
Automatic Rifle. Problems Nos. 1 to5. Examination... P.H. 95-145 
Bayonet. Problems Nos. 1 to 5. Examination... P.H. 89-25 


Combat Practice—Rifle squad as flank guard. Field Exercise... P.H. 95-174 
Combat Practice—Rifle squad as point of advance guard. Field 

Exercise __.... PH. 95-175 
Command and Staff—Regimental Staff. Purpose of the exercise is 

to furnish an insight into the activities of a regimental head- 


quarters in combat. Map Exercise __..... .P.H. 89-3 
Correspondence Courses—I nstruction by Correspondence Course _ 

MONS. DORI oii iis cititiceinw eek ee isnt ee ec acia P.H. 182-103 
Field Engineering. Problems Nos. 1 to ry ‘Examination _ a H. 95-169 


Grenades. Problems Nos.1 to 10. Examination _.P.H. 89-27 & P.H. 89-35 
Machine Gun—Combat Practice. Problems Nos. 1 to 5. Ex- 


eS EET MN MAAR N En ON Se he ich beat B i a P.H. 95-142 
Machine Gun—Combat Practice Problem involving Barrage Fire. 
Dope TCR nc eerie: ee Tee _.....P.H. 89-11 


we 
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Machine ape laden Laying. Problems Nos. 1 to 3. Ex- 


aminati _P.H. 95-146 
Machine Gun Marksmanship. “Problems Nos. 1 to 4. Ex- 

aminati P.H. 95-172 
Machine Gun—Tesis of elementary training. Part I —Function- 

SESE ETN SS NONI P.H. 95-173 
Military Intelligence—Combat I ntelligence. “Map Exercise... P.H. 95-148 
Military ot, ag Rages Intelligence. Map Problem.........P.H. 95-149 
M obilization— er of the United States and its mobiliza- 

tion in time of War. Lecture... ‘ -vvs.ses---F.H, 182-100 
Musketry. Problems Nos. 1 to 7. Examination . .P.H. 89-9 
Organization.—Battalion and Regimental Headquarters ‘and~ 

Headquarters Company. Demonstration _...P.H. 89-42 
Pistol. Problems Nos. 1 to 8. Examination... P.H. 95-144 
Rifle Marksmanship. Problems Nos. 1 to 8. Examination... P.H. 95-143 
Tables authorized for use in Terrain Exercises, 1925-26... .....P.H. 182-116 
Tactics—Advance Guard. Conference Gis ..P.H. 182-110 
Tactics—Advance Guard. Map Problem... P.H. 95-152 
Tactics—Advance Guard. Marked Problem No. 7. Map’ Problem P.H. 89-12 
Tactics—Advance Guard Artillery. Map Problem... _.......P.H. 95-166 
Tactics—Artillery with Advance rd. Tactical Walk ...........P.H. 95-188 
Tactics—Artillery in the Defensive. Demonstration... _.P.H. 95-162 
Tactics—Assualt Battalion in Attack. Demonstration........P.H. 89-6 
Tactics—Assault Battalion—Movement into Attack Position. 

ER ES. TEL RE LOOSE EEO RTS. P.H. 95-186 
Tactics—Attack against a Zone Defense. Map Problem .............P.H. 89-37 
Tactics—Attack of Single Poinis of Resistance. Conference.......P.H. 182-105 
Tactics—Attack of Single Points of Resistance. Map Problem ..P.H. 95-157 
Tactics—Battalion in Attack. Field Exercise... we-sus-e eH. 95-181 
Tactics—Battalion in Attack. Map Problem.. saccasseneeeP okhe 96-177 
Tactics—Battalion in Attack. Marked Problem No. 9. p 

Problem. : P.H. 89-30 
Tactics—Battalion in Attack. Marked Problem No. 10. 

REE er Ue SSE te . 95-182 
Tactics—Battalion in Atiack. Marked Problem No. 11. 

Problem............. : i . 95-153 
Tactics—Battalion in ‘Defense. — . 95-165 
Tactics—Battalion in Defense. ; . 95-163 
Tactics—Battalion in Defense. Mee Poablon . 95-168 
Tactics—Battalion in Defense. Marked Problem No. 7 

Problem. H. 95-180 
Tactics—Battalion in Defense. 

Problem ; 

Tactics—Battalion in Defense. Terrain Exercise. 
Tactics—Brigade in Attack. Marked Problem No. 16. 

Problem. 

Tacties—Brigade in Attack with Artillery attached. ‘Map Problem P.H. 95-178 
Tactics—Brigade in Defense. Marked Problem No. 14. Map 
Problem sesusnsuscasselt othe OO18 


m wy ty 
iii «6 


Tactics—Capture and Occupation of Towns. Conference P.H. 182-106 
Tactics—Cavalry Advance Guard. Terrain Exercise... P.H._89-7 
Tactics—Cavalry in Attack. Map Problem... aici P.H. 95-183 
Tactics—Cavalry Reconnaissance. Ma Problem... P.H. 95-184 


Tactics—Combat in Woods. Marked Problem No. 9. Terrain 

é P.H. 95-187 
Tactics—Convoys. Conference. ghridictes P.H. 182-111 
Tactics—Convoys. Map Problem... pe liatas, P.H. 89-38 
Tactics—Division Air Service. Map Problem P.H. 95-189 
Tactics—Exercise in Rewriting Map Problem. Conference P.H. 182-114 


pane ee 
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Tactics—Flank Guard. Marked Problem No. 18. Map Problem..P.H. 89-21 
Tactics—General discussion of Offensive Combat. Pamphlet........P.H. 182-112 
Tactics—General discussion of Tanks and Tank Tactics. Con- 


I aiid kita ccrsnccapccamdiicelat a adaliae etiginn aah on Ae P.H. 182-104 
Tactics—Howitzer Company i in Attack. Marked Problem No. 5. 

TRIN NI i ilies eel eolad uaa us veapsg? ae os eR P.H. 95-150 
Tactics—Howitzer Company in Attack. Marked Problem No. 6. 

Terrain Exercise. P.H. 89-5 


Tactics—I ndividual and Collective Protection. Conference.._._P.H. 182-102 
Tactics—Machine Gun Company in Attack. Marked Problem 
N 


D2. “Ferran Gag oo es. P.H. 89-41 
Tactics—Machine Gun Company in Attack. Marked Problem 
No. 5. Terrain Exercise... P.H. 95-154 
Tactics—Machine Guns in Defense. Marked Problem No. 1. 
Diaper oa a Se wash P.H. 89-22 
Tactics—Machine Guns in Defense. Map Problem. _P.H. 95-176 
Tactics—Machine Guns in Defense. Terrain Exercise... P.H. 95-158 
Tactics—Night Operations. Demonstration. _P.H. 95-161 


Tactics—Organization and Missions of the Air Service. Lecture _P.H. 182-101 
Tactics—Outposts. Marked Problem No. 8. Map Problem........P.H. 95-185 


Tactics—Position in Readiness. Conference . sevsssssessasesP.H. 182-107 
Tactics—Position in Readiness. Map Problem... _P.H. 89-8 
Tactics—Preparation of Map Problem. Conference......_........P.H. 182-115 


Tactics—Preparation and Use of Tactical Exercises. Conference P.H. 192-113 
Tactics—Problem of Decision. Marked Problem No. 10. Map 


Problem pee ieetente SAAR aie <s.-----P.H. 89-24 
Tactics—Problem of Decision. Marked Problem No. 11. Map 

Problem Sasuke ea int ene it P.H. 89-23 
Tactics—Problem of Decision. Marked Problem No. 12. Map 

Problem meres sadiabcamcde-Sopruih <kigetaceonseasteitt ae ae 
Tactics—Problem of Decision. Marked Problem No. 13. Map 

Problem sdetahg ities me ee anne P.H. 89-19 
Tacties—Problem of Decision. Marked Problem No. 15. Map 

Problem ; EN «...P.H. 89-34 
Tactics ~iealion of Decision. Marked Problem No. 19. Map 

Problem P.H. 89-28 
Tactics —Problem of Decision. Marked Problem No. 20. Map 

Problem SANA Ee _..P.H. 89-20 
Tactics—Pursuit. Map Problem.. ican P.H. 89-36 
Tactics—Reenforced Brigade in Defense. Map Problem._.......P.H. 95-159 
Tactics—Reen forced Brigade in Defense. Terrain Exercise........... P.H. 89-1 
Tactics—Regiment in Attack. Marked Problem No. 13. Map 

Problem _P.H. 95-155 
Tactics—Regiment in Defense. Marked Problem No. 12. Map 

Problem P.H. 95-156 
Tactics—Regiment in Defense with Artillery attached. Terrain 

Exercise ..P.H. 89-18 
Tactics—Rifle Company in the Attack. Marked Problem No. 2. 

Terrain Exercise P.H. 89-40 
Tactics—Rifle Company in the Attack. Marked Problem No. 3. 

Terrain Exercise... P.H. 95-160 
Tactics—Rifle Company 7 in Defense. Marked Problem No. 1. 

Terrain Exercise s sencesseserss---H. 89-39 
Tactics—Rifle Company in Defense. Marked Problem No. 2. 

Terrain Exercise as iba _.P.H. 95-179 
Tactics—Solution of Map Problem. Map Problem _P.H. 95-167 
Tactics—Withdrawal from Action. Marked Problem No. 17. 

Map Problem...... ..P.H. 89-32 
T echnique—Administrative details in Infantry Combat Orders... P.H. 95-171 
Technique—Combat Orders. Exercise P.H. 89-17 & P.H. 95-147 


aa ee 
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Technique—Combat Orders. Map Problem........P.H. 89-33 & P.H. 95-170 
Technique—Map Reading. Examination.. .......P.H. 95-140 
Technique—Plan of Signal Communication. Conference... P.H. 182-108 
Thirty-seven MM. Gun. Problems Nos. 1 to 8. Examination P.H. 89-4 
Three-inch Trench Mortar. Problems Nos. 1 to 5. Examination....P.H. 89-2 


Coast ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Action of the Navy in Coast Defense.—The United States Fleet. 
Conference... ; 

Air Service.—Observation Aviation. Conference 

Air Service.—Pursuit Aviation. Conference 

Antiaircraft—Annual Target Practice Report, 64th Coast Artil- 
lery (AA). Bulletin. 

a Artillery—Characteristics of Gun Defense. Con- 


Antiaircraft Artillery—Characteristics of Machine Gun Defense. 
Conference 

Antiaricraft Artillery—I ntelligence Service and Ammunition 
Supply. Conference... 

Antiaircraft 1 Artillery—M issions and Wea apons. ~ Conference. 

Antiaircraft Artillery—Organization and Functioning of the Gun 
Battalion. Conference. 

Antiaircraft Artillery—Organization and Functioning of the 
Machine Gun Battalion. Conference... 

Antiarcraft Artiller ganization and Functioning 7 the 
Regiment. Conference... 

Antiaircraft Artillery—Rear Area ‘Defense. Conference. . 148-68 

Antiaircraft—Data of the French Antiaireraft Service. Bulletin . 148-67 

Artillery in Land Warfare—Army Artillery in the Attack. 
Conference Map Problem ..P.H. 12-15 


148-48 
. 148-76 
. 148-53 
. 148-66 
. 148-55 
. 148-57 


. 148-69 
. 148-54 


. 148-56 
. 148-58 
. 148-59 


“gm oe se mo late 
as tt me ee em Bie 


Artillery in Land Fg i ec meg of Corps Artillery in 

the Offensive. Map Problem No. 2 P.H. 12-7 
—_— in Land on Pale ei Ra of | a Corps Artillery 

Brigade. Conference Problem... .P.H. 12-13 
Artillery in Land Warfare— Employment of the Corps Artillery 


Brigade in support of an attack including the forward dis- 
lacement of some units already firing. Map Problem No. 19_P. 
Artillery in Land Warfare—Employment of Railway Artillery. 
Conference Problem... 
Artillery in Land Warfare—Railway Artillery. Conference 
Problem... oe 
Artillery in Land Warfare—The 155-mm. Gun Regiment of the 
Corps Artillery Brigade in Defense. Map Problem No. 24. P. 
Artillery in Land Warfare. Tactical Ride r, 
Artillery in Land Warfare. Terrain Exercise. Be 
P. 


H. 12-11 
-H. 12-10 
-H. 12-18 
H. 12-26 
H. 12-55 

H. 12-49 
Artillery in Land Warfare—Employment of Horse Artillery 

with a Cavalry Division (An Attack). Conference Problem H. 12-57 
Assignment of topics for conference. “Upton’s Attack on the 

Salient (Grant’s 1864 Campaign)” P.H. 12-48 
Attack of a Reinforced Brigade against a Position. Map Prob- 

lem No. 20. P.H. 12-13 
Battle of Jutland. Committee Problem No. 24. Conference P.H. 148-86 
Cavalry Conference Problem... P.H. 12-56 
Cavalry—I llustrates the use of cavalry in parallel pursuit. Con- 

ference Problem.. P.H. 12-5 
Changes No. 2, Coast Artillery Memorandum No. 6. Pi H. 12-29 


Coast Artillery Problems and Methods in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. Committee Problem No. 19. Conference No. 22.....P.H. 148-62 


es 
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Coast Artillery Problems and Methods in the Panama Canal 
eet, Committee Problem No. 17. Conference No. 20 P.H. 148-60 
Coast Artillery Problems and Methods in the Philippine De- 
riment. Committee Problem No. 20. Conference No. 24..P.H. 148-63 
Co » Mpemberomen. Premiere at P.H. 12-17 
Combat Orders—Dictaied Orders. Exercise... 00000000000. coeeeeeeenee P.H. 12-59 
Counterattack. Illustrates troop leading in placing ‘small local 
reserves and in local counterattacks. Map Problem No. 1.....P.H. 12-27 
Defense of a Reinforced Brigade in a wentans ngagement. Map 


Problem No. 17....... ...P.H. 12-24 
Employment of a Reinforced Cavalry Brigade on the Flank ‘of 
Battle Initiating a Pursuit. Map Problem No. 23... P.H. 12-25 


Field Fortifications—lIllustraies the ssenaieaie of a defensive 

position by a flank division (and brigade as part of a detached 

corps, in a passive defense). Conference Map Problem No. 1. P.H. 12-58 
Field Fortifications—Ilustrates a plan of organization for the de- 

co of a regimental : sector of a battle position. Conference 


Dileep, a DN isc a P.H. 12-53 
Gun Installations for the Panama Canal Department. Com- 
mittee Problem No. 18. Conference No. 21.. _..P.H. 148-61 


Logistics—Administrative details which shoul be made known, 
in administrative orders, to a division acting independently 


in an attack. Map Problem No. 18... P.H. 12-16 
Logistics—Administrative Orders for an Attack. Conference 
Problem No. 3 P.H. 12-22 


Logistics—Road Circulation. Conference Map Problem No. eR. H. 12-8 
Logistics—Supply on the March. Conference Map Problem No. 1..P.H. 12-20 
Logistics—Supply on the March. Conference Map Problem No. 2..P.H. 12-21 


Logistics—Traffic Circulation and Control. Conference................P.H. 148-49 
Long Range Seacoast Artillery Firing Methods. Committee 

Problem No. 23. Conferemeed.......2..........-eccceesesecteescessnes .P.H. 148-85 
Map Maneuver—Illustrates a meeting engagement of ts two smail 

forces. Map Maneuver No. 2... . sl ictetule eke, SaPee 
Mie ee TEE iin 5s isin ean ee P.H. 12-60 
Methods of Training —Evxercises in Criticism ‘of Defective Prob- 

lems. Exercises........................... ...P.H. 12-12 


Methods of Training—Illustrates an attack ‘of a “reinforced 
brigade against | an enemy deployed for defense. Map 


i L  - EPRENE Raee  ai _...P.H. 12-4 
Methods of T mee ea oe oe of Training Orders. Con- 
ference... _P.H. 148-83 


Methods of Training—Preparation ‘of Training Orders. Ilus- 


Conlin: Froibanni  ie P.H. 12-52 
Organization Chart, Coast Artillery School. Chart. _P.H. 148-50 
Organization for Defense of a Regimental Sector of a a Battle 

Position. Map Problem No. 32.. ...P.H. 12-51 
Railway Artillery Matériel. Conference... _.....P.H. 148-74 
Reconnaissance.—Shows the necessity for personal réconnais- 

sance and to illustrate the various possibilities in em ing 

features of the terrain in offensive action. Terrain Exercise 

) SE ARMA ane RON ear GALS ne CE MRS yA PMENE eT 
Report of the Officer Commanding the Convoy of the 14'’ Gun, No. 

, Model of 1920, Mark II, on Railway Mount No. 1, 

Model of 1920, during shipment from Aberdeen Md., to 

Fort McArthur, San Pedro, Calif. Proving Ground, 

Aberdeen. Extracts oo -vve-eeeel 48-87 
Report of Record Practice Battery “A”, 60th Coast | Artillery 

(Searchlight). Bulletin... _.P.H. 148-65 
Rifle and Pistol Target Practice Results. Bulletin... -P.H. 148-64 


Schedule of General Conference held during school year, 1925-26...P.H. 12-44 


alibi 
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Seacoast Defense. Conference Map Problem 

Seacoast Defense.—Illustrates the establishment of heavy artillery 
support in the defense of a secondary harbor without fixed 
armament. Map Problem.. 

Seacoast Defense.—Movements and ‘Employment of “Railway 
Artillery. (Extracts from Notes on Railway Artillery). 
Conference... 

Seacoast Defense.—I Uustrates that all military forces assigned to 
a seacoast defense sector must be handled as a combined tac- 
— team as in any defensive situation. Conference Prob- 
0 bit i 

Seacoast Defense. —Mine Doctrine. Conference. 

Seacoast Defense.—Movement by Railroad of Regiment, Tractor 
Coast Artillery 155-mm. Guns. Conference 

Seacoast Defense.—Notes on Employment of Tractor “Coast 
Artillery. Conference... 

Seacoast Defense.—Organization ‘and Functioning of the Battal- 
ion, 155-mm. Gun in Seacoast Defense. Conference 

Seacoast Defense.—Organization and Functioning of the Battery, 
155-mm. Gun in Seacoast Defense. C ood He 

Seacoast Defense.—Organization and Functioning of the Regi- 
ment, 155-mm. Gun in Seacoast Defense. Conference... 

Status of ‘Corps Area Defense Projects and Relaied Documents. 
Memorandum.. 

Tactical Inspection by the Harbor Defense or “Regimental Com- 

mander. Committee Problem No. 22. Conference 

Tactics = Technique of Air Service—Alttack Aivation. Con- 


eren 
Tactics a Technique of Air ‘Service—Bombardment Aviation. 
Conference... 
Weekly Schedules ‘of Tnstruetion... 


FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Accompanying Battery. (AT 134). Tactical Ride 

Accompanying Battery and Accompanying Gun in Attack. 
(AT 111.) Demonstration 

Air Service—Attack against a Prepared Position.—Air Force in 
the Army Offensive. Illustrative Problem 


P.H. 12-54 
P.H. 12-50 


P.H. 148-77 


P.H. 12-46 
P.H. 148-75 


P.H. 148-78 
P.H. 148-79 
P.H. 148-80 
P.H. 148-82 
_P.H. 148-81 
P.H. 148-47 
.P.H. 148-84 
P.H. 148-51 


P.H. 148-52 
-P.H. 12-3 


P.H. 97-84 
. 97-82 
. 97-35 


Altack against and Defense of a River Line. (AT 109.) Ilus-— 


trative Problem... 

Battalion of Divisional “Artillery” in a ‘Continuing Attack. 
(Liaison, Communication and Fire Direction.) (AT 93.) 
Field Exercise. 

Cavalry—March and Halt. (SA 43.) Map Problem 

Cavalry Offensive Combat. (SA 44.) Illustrative Problem _. 

Cavalry in Pursuit. (SA 51.) Illustrative Problem 


. 97-80 


. 97-43 
. 97-10 
. 97-41 
. 97-44 


Cavalry Combat.—Illustrates an offensive action of cavalry Y 


against cavalry, and the method of support by the horse 
tee battalion of the cavalry division. (SA 48.) Map 
oblem.. 


Corps Artillery in a Position Defense. (AT 80.) Map Problem... 
Corps Artillery Staff Duties. (ASD 7.) Map Maneuver No. 4. 


Delaying Action. (AT 94-95.) Illustrative Problem... 

Divisional Artillery in an Attack against a Defensive Zone. (AT 
89.) Map Problem. ‘ 

Divisional Artillery in an Attack against a River Line. (AT 
110.) Mlustrative Problem 

Divisional Artillery with Regiment of Corps Artillery (155- preg 
How.) attached, in a withdrawal from action. (AT 104. 
Map Problem WR a Ae 


a aces 


P.H. 97-45 
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Divisional Artillery in a Zone Defense. (AT 81.) Illustrative 

RE EOE eI GAN tye RL m oem: a f 
Divisional Artillery Staff. (ASD 11. ) “Map Problem. P.H. 97-36 
Field Artillery Brigade and Regimental Training Order and 

Program. (Methods of a aod No. 5.) Conference 


Problem.. Hiiisearics -P.H. 97-46 
Field Artillery School Notes. Pamphlet _.P.H. 187-28 
Methods of Instruction—Preparation of a Field Exercise. Map 

Problem w-------- PH. 97-47 
Pack Artillery Regiment in an Attack— —Passage of Defiles. AT 

113.) Illustrative Problem _P.H. 97-83 
Regiment of Divisional Artillery in an attack against a Position 

Defense. Map Problem... ..P.H. 97-37 


Regiment of Division Artillery in the initial phases of an attack 


against a position. Terrain Exercise. .....P.H, 97-39 
ENGINEER SCHOOL 

Battalion in Outpost. Map Problem No. 15 i apr! P.H. 91-36 
Division, Corps, and Army Artillery. Lecture ..... _..P.H. 173-54 
Engineers as Infantry. Conference P.H. 173-53 
Field Engineering.—Demolitions. Terrain Exercise No. 9_....P.H. 91-42 
Infantry Battalion in “ Attack against a “er Zone. 

Tactical Ride No. 3 ; fe : a P.H. 91-43 
Map Maneuver No. 3 _.P.H. 91-34 


March.—I llustrates the march of an’ in fantry division reinforced 
by a regiment of tractor-drawn artillery, and the preparation 


of a march table to cover the movement. Map Problem No. 7..P.H. 91-41 
Organization of a Regimental Sector. Map Problem No. 5 _P.H. 91-37 
Pursuit. Ulustrative Problem P.H. 91-40 
Reinforced Infantry Regiment in Attack. Map Problem No. 16._P.H. 91-35 
Reinforced Regiment in Attack. Map Problem No. 17... _P.H. 91-45 
Reserve Battalion in Attack. Map Problem No. 18... ..P.H. 91-44 
Schedule for National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Course__.....P.H. 91-39 
Troop Movement by Motor Transport. Map Problem No. 6.......P.H. 91-38 
Troop Movement by Railway. Map Problem No. 8__..... _....P.H. 91-46 


MEDICAL FIELD SERVICE SCHOOL 


Discipline. Lecture by Maj. G. I. McKinney, M.C............ P.H. 178-40 
Noncommissioned Officer. Lecture by Maj. G. I. McKinney, 


C. REE SEC ee ITN P.H. 178-42 
Principles and Methods of Training—Common Causes of Failure 
in Training P.H. 178-50 
Principles and M ethods of Training—Field Exercises— Terrain 
Exercises _P.H. 178-47 
Principles and Methods of Training—Fundamentals of M ilitary 
Training... om P.H. 178-43 
a: and Methods of Training—The Plans and Training 
O P.H. 178-49 


Principles and Methods of Training—T raining of Medical De- 

tachments.. -P.H. 178-51 
Principles and Methods of Training—Training ‘Methods_._P.H. 178-45 
Principles and Methods of Training—Training Objectives... P.H. 178-44 
Principles and Methods of Training—Training Programs, 


Schedules, and Training Guides P.H. 178-48 
Principles and Methods of Training—Unit o and d Training In- 

spections _.P.H. 178-46 
Program, Basic Field Course, 1926 = j P.H. 67-9 
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Psychology of Training. Lecture by Maj. T. E. Darby, M.C.....P.H. 178-39 

Sanitary Survey of Post P.H. 178-41 

Training Program, 305th Medical ‘Regiment, Gettysburg, Penn....P.H. 67-8 
SIGNAL SCHOOL 

Signal Communication Tactics, Volume I.—The Infantry and 


Cavalry Divisions. Pamphlet......... .P.H. 183-12 
Signal Communication Tactics, Volume II.—The Field ; 
and Army Corps. Pamphlet... ...P.H. 188-13 


MARINE Corps SCHOOL 
Administration—Preparation of Pay Rolls. Examination -P.H. 41-108 


Administration—System of Accountability. Examination .......P.H. 41-79 
Administration—Transportation. Examination _P.H. 41-92 
Attack against - Prepared Position. (TP 97.) Map Problem 

i ec P.H. 41-98 


Attack of a Rein forced Brigade. General Terrain Exercise No. 4. P.H. 41-111 
Attack of a Reinforced Brigade —oer an Enemy Deployed for 


Defense. General Terrain Exercise No. 11 _P.H. 41-123 
Brigade as Part of a Division in Attack. (TP 49.) Map Problem 
No. 7, Series II. _.P.H. 41-85 


Changes in the eae Schedule, ‘Company Officers’ Course....P.H. 41-88 
Combat Principles. Illustrates ‘primarily the orders for and 

action of an advance guard. (CP 17.) Map Problem No. 1.__P.H. 41-84 
Combat Principles—Illustrates some f the rion br governing 


the occupation and organization of a — ecgpane in 
defense. (CP 20.) Map Problem No. 2 41-83 
Combat Principles. Map Problem No. 5... Pp i ‘41-100 

Bes man ane by the Division Reserve. (TP 5 59. ) Map| Problem 
Re darned pe MaREmEne ..P.H. 41-80 


ERR Pe See ake cee ee P.H. 41-122 
Daylight Withdrawal from Action. (TP 62.) Map Problem No. 
9, Series II. ..P.H. 41-81 
Decision of the regimental ‘commander to include the time of 
attack; limit of objectives; use to be made of major elements 
of the command; ag? scheme of the maneuver. General Ter- 


aie: Dienek We; Bice es P.H. 41-112 
Dispositions for Raed combat of the regiment. “(FE 10.) 

Map Problem No. 6, Series III. .P.H. 41-73 
Infantry 3 erty in Attack. General Terrain Exercise No. 12. _P.H. 41-124 
Law Test No. 5........ _...P.H. 41-77 
Law Test No. ; Z Me MONS P.H. 41-89 
ENO. Oo _.....P.H. 41-91 
Law Test No. 10............ al aes _.........P.H. 41-97 
Machine Guns in Defense. Discussion. ...P.H. 41-94 
Machine my and Howitzer Company in Defense. Map Prob- 

lem No. 8. P.H. 41-129 
Methods of “Training, —Preparation of a Map ‘Problem. Map 

Problem No. 10, Series III... ..P.H. 41-107 
Naval Ordnance. Test... _P.H. 41-82 


—— for taking up a “defensive ‘position and the occupation 
organization of a position by a reinforced brigade. Gen- 

wal Terrain Exercise No. 1... ..P.H. 41-105 
Occupation and organization of a position by a brigade as part ‘of 
a <4 force. A Position Sate (FE 9.) dhewect Problem 

, Series III... ..P.H. 41-72 


—§i-.. 
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Ordnance Test.. 





<5 Stecsticaniiss iapiecenias encod P.H. 41-75 


Ordnance Test. Examination... P.H. 41-128 


Pena) Ala ttack against an enemy deployed for defense. (TP 
78.) Map Problem No. 11, Series II 





Platoon in Attack. Map SS AS RR ET CEES 





Principles of attack by a brigade acting alone and “ig ne to an 


P.H. 41-99 
P.H. 41-78 


inferior force. neral Terrain Exercise No. 6_................. P.H. 41-113 


-P.H. 41-93 


Principles of pursuit against an enemy who has been defeated and 
is withdrawing. (TP 72.) Map Problem No. 10, ee. IL... 
Principles of troop leading in the case of a reinforced brigade 
ing from a march to the attack of a partially peetscaeme ee ae 
tion on the same day that contact is gained. Ht) ap 


SPURIOUS: DUG Bh Ta BY ck re vmpeeetverrtonenitinentciel P.H. 41-95 
Problems in Ma Reading. SRN I oct Sacessi sae Sh tet oles P.H. 41-74 


Reinforced ni in attack. gage “nd bivouacs for field trains. 
General Terrain Exercise N 
Rifle Platoon in Defense. Tactical Walk 





Selection of areas and sites for administrative troops and establish- 
ments for a defense which will most probably be passive. 


-P.H. 


41-119 


.....P.H. 41-90 
Beli Corman. . SM iii isso ocsiealensnetnincin P.H. 177-5 


(CSL 27.) Map Problem No. 7, Series TIT... P.H. 41-76 


Selection of centers of resistance and the occupation of a center of 
a ng _ 2 organization and defense. General Terrain 
xercise No 





Selection and occu of a defensive position in the presence of 


P.H. 


41-106 


the enemy. ap Problem No. 6, “ver Re P.H. 41-86 


Selection o, ponies for a See of artillery in attack. Gen- 
eral 





Selection o ee ha a cement of artillery in defense. Gen- 
eral Terrain Exercise No. 3 


P.H. 





Tactics—Batialion in Attack. Map Problem <M or reas SAREE 


Tactics—Battalion in Attack. Terrain Exercise N 


Tactics—Battalion in Defense. Map Problem No. 8 


Toe M ag Reading. Keeping Track of Route and 
osition. Terrain Exercise... 


oa 
PE. 
P.H. 





Ti aphy—Location of Points visited and seen in the distance. 

errain Exercise No. 4 

Troop Leading gy fete te defense in a meeting engagement. 
(TL 30.) Map che mrp 3 No. 5, Series IV 





..P.H. 
P.H. 





T Leading of a regiment making the eg, Page ee of a rein- 
ee at ee (TL 28.) Yad Problem 
Rap P of a regiment of aad in attack. (TL 20.) 
ap Pr lem No. 2, Series IV... 


o. 3, Series IV... 


P.H. 
P.H. 





Leading of a regiment of Bb and one of its battalions 

in the occu eS Sn (TL 32.) Map 

" Problem N ' o. 6, Series I jai pata 7 ji 
ianiiee.af cuuaaint a infa: w rt of a reinforced 

ay hon in an attack. (TL 27.) > Pretion No. 4, Series 





..P.H. 





Vv 
Use of a flank guard to provide for the rons vas march of 
the main body. General Terrain Exercise No. 9 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Report of Antiaircraft Service and Air a ig Exercises, Fort 
Tilden, N. Y. and Camp Diz, N. J., 1925.—Report of 
ae of Officers Convened by Letter, The A. G., Sept. 16th, 


Training Regulations 435-30.—Coast Artillery Corps.—Tac- 
tical Employment of the Antiaircraft Service. Prepared 
under direction of the Chief of Coast Artillery 


P.H. 


P.H. 
P.H. 


41-117 
41-110 
41-118 
- 41-125 
41-115 
41-116 
41-127 
41-130 
41-126 


41-121 


41-114 


41-109 
41-120 
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FRANCE: FROM THE CENTER FOR TACTICAL ARTILLERY 


STUDIES AT METZ 


sion (L’ Artillery d’Armée.) (1920.) By Gen. of 
vision Traniatte, Chief of Artillery of the Army of the 


RES RAMETERS ESBS TER RES TEESE GAR PCR LITRE P.H. 121-1 


Rhin 
The Employment of Artillery in the Arm ve Me: Corps. (Emploi de 
l’ Artillerie dans le Corps d’ Armée.) (1924.) By Gen. Tardy, 
Chief of Artillery, II Army Corps, (2 copies.). 
The Command of the Artillery of an Army. (Le Commande- 
ment de l’ Artillerie dans une Armée.) (1924.) By Gen. of 
Division Traniatte 
Artillery Fire in contemporaneous Warfare. (Les Feux dans la 
Guerre contemporaine.) (1922.) By Col. Cambuzat.. 


ntti 5 
Artillery Projectiles. (Les Projectiles de l’ Artillerie.) (1924. ) 
By Capt. Maschat, Artillery Technical Section. (2 copies.)..P.H. 


Interior Ballistics and Powder. (Balistique Intérieure et 
Poudres.) (1923.) By Capt. Desmaziéres, Artillery Tech- 
nical Section. (2 copies.)... 


Aerological Measurements and the Preparation of “Artillery” 
wis 


Fire. (Mesures aér s et Préparation du Tir.) (1924.) 
By Prof. Edmond Rothe... 
Topographical Preparation of artillery Fire. (Pré aration topo. 
graphique des Tirs.) (1923.) By Capt. Marescaux. 
et SERRA ORRS ee ARRON VEG CLE Abin Seige 
Various Applications of Wireless Telegraphy, (Applications 
o— de la Télégraphie Sans Fil.) (1924.) By Gen. 


ites 


...P.H. 


7 PH. 


121-2 


. 121-3 
H. 121-4 


121-5 


121-6 


121-7 


121-8 


RES od Lest RGR Sally ste BT AE dt a Ac Piel tg See P.H. 121-9 


wre (La ee (1924.) By Lt. Col. Leroy, Infantry. 
FN BERT AT BARE TD ALS TN GE A 

Conferences on Infantry in Combat. (Conférences sur lI nfan- 
: igh “ Assparea (1924.) By Lt. Col. Leroy, Infantry. 


The Enno vloyent of divisional Artillery in Combat. (Emploi de 
a yong dans le Combat.) (1924.) By Col. 
erguin. (2 co 
Asmueaibin Supply. Le Ravitaillement en M unitions. )( 1925:) 
By Capt 
The ges of Fire in the Artillery. (La Réglementation du 


Tir dans l’Artillerie.) (1924.) By Col. Picot_....._... 


The oe tion of firing Tables. ion of the various 
ethods of Adjustment. (Conditions d’établissement des 

rane de tir. Précision des divers modes de Réglage.) (1923.) 

a te Dufrénois, Technical Artillery Section. (2 


The Frebution of ee dur the War concerning the 
Employment of Artillery. volution des Idées en ce qui 
concerne VE, ploi de P Aritllerie pendant la Guerre.) (1923.) 
By Gen. Maitre, Commandant of the Center for Tactical 
Artillery Studies at Metz. (2 copies.)_. 

Characteristics of the principal Heavy Artillery “Weapons. 
( ml og gs des _ principaux Matériels d'Artillerie 
lourde.) (1924.) By Capt. Marescaux. (2 one * Se 

Aerial Observation in liaison with Artillery. L’ Observation 
Aérienne en liaison avec l’ Artillerie.) oon ) By Major 
De Montarby, Chief of Staff of the 1st Air Division. 

The German Artillery. (L’Artillerie Allemande.) (1923.) ‘By 
Capt. Riviére, General Staff of the Army (2d Bureau) _. 


lie 


ae a SE TRS 


..P.H. 


-P.H. 


-P.H. 
P.H. 
-P.H. 


-P.H. 


ue HM. 


...P.H. 
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121-11 


121-12 
121-13 
121-14 


121-15 


121-16 


121-17 


121-18 
121-19 
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The ro cg of Maneuver. (Les Elémenis de la Manoeuvre.) 


(1923.) Col. Lemoine, Professor at the Ecole Supé- 

rieure Ay I te ee ee, cea P.H. 121-19A 
Offensive Action. (La Manoeuvre Offensive.) (1924.) By Col. 

Moyrand, Professor of Combined Tactics at the Ecole 

Supérieure de Guerre. (2 copies.):...... ee P.H. 121-20 
On the Development of artillery Matériel. (Sur les Progrés du 

Matériel dartillerie.) (1924.) By Gen. P. Charbonnier, 

Naval Constructor, Inspector General of Naval Artillery.P.H. 121-21 
Chemical Warfare. (La Guerre Chimique.) (1924.) By Brevet 

Capt. L. Serant, Artillery, General Staff of the Army... P.H. 121-22 
Some Considerations concerning industrial Mobilization. 

(Quelques Considérations sur la Mobilisation industrielle.) 

(1923.) By Lt. Col. Delavallée, Director of the Course of 

Advanced Artillery Technique... Léndacaecater eke 121-28 
Conference preparatory to the Visit to the Ha gondange 

Machine Shops. (Conférence préparatorire a la Visite de 

U Usine cae na a y Capt. Gautrot, of the 

Inspection of Iro orks of .....P.H. 121-24 
Motorized Artillery ——. vit, Artillerie Automobile— 

Croquis.) {Without text.| By Capt. P. Durand. (2 copies.) P.H. 121-25 


FROM THE CENTERS OF STUDY AT VERSAILLES 


ARTILLERY COURSE 


The Service of Information of the Artillery. (Le Service de 
de l’Artillerie.) (1924.) By Capt. Apffel. 
“ (2 hg ol ie ST ™ core tr pay P.H. 121-26 
trategic Movements ouvements stratégiques 
par Voie de Terre.) “a9. ) By Capt. Doumenc, General 
ge Be | een St ee INES eer Fe P.H. 121-27 





FroM CYCLE OF INFORMATION FOR GENERAL OFFICERS 
AND COLONELS 
Program for 1923. (Programme 1923.).........................................P.H. 121-28 


INFANTRY 


Problem No. 1.—Infantry in the Approach March. (1° Etude. 

—L’Infanterie dans la Marche d’Approche.) (1923.)......P.H. 121-29 
Offensive Combat.—The iment as veh of a larger Unit. 

(Le Combat Offensive du adré.) (1923.) By 

RS ERIE LES RTE I TENE Ca P.H. 121-30 
The Defense of the Terrain. (La Défense du Terrain.) (1923.) 

ee a, SON ee, P.H. 121-31 
Counter Attacks. (Les Contre-Attaques.) aitani By Lt. Col. 

eS RIMES a eR MRD SF Rc RRR IS RE cp aS P.H. 121-32 


LIAISON AND TRANSMISSIONS 
Transmissions.—The Means at the Dis; ———- of the Com- 
mand. (Les Transmissions.—Les Moyens du Com 
ment.) (1923.) By Col. Langlois... ..P.H. 121-33 
The Functioning of the Means of Transmission in Campaign. 
Le Fonctionnement des Transmissions en Campagne.) 
OS EE REE LATER Site P.H. 121-34 
The Technical Means of har (Présentation du Ma- 
tériel de Transmission.) (1923.) By Capt. Calvel.............P.H. 121-35 
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Various Applications of Wireless bh amar F (Applications 
awe od de la Télégraphie Sans Fi (1923.) By Gen. os 
OE ES TLS, SE SR EDS EE IRE Ta NCE EE Pie SF 


ENGINEERS 


The Functioning of the Engineer Service in Campaign. (Le 
Fonctionnement du Service du Génie en Campagne.) (1923.) 


By Lt. Col. Chauvineau. ...P.H. 


The Organization of the Terrain in accordance with actual 
Conditions.—The respective Duties of the Command and 
of the Engineers. (Organisation du Terrain d’apres les Idées 
actuelles.—Attribution respectives du Clmmmidndonntnt et du 
Génie.) (1923.) By Gen. Thomas... P.H. 
The ag yg of Railroads in War. (L’Emploi des Chemins 


la Guerre.) (1923.) By Gen. Le Hénaff... i the 


Military demountable bridges for Railroads. (Les Ponts mili- 
taires démontables pour voies ferrées.) (1923.) By Major 


Communications in War; their Destruction; their Restitution. 
ethods and Means. (Les Communications dla 
leur Destruction; leur Rétablishement. Procédés Maen} 
(1923.) By Gen. Pénelon._. HOS TA AS CEOS ER ah P.H. 
The Problem of the Pmt cnaeg of the Rhine-—Means and 
Methods. (Le Probléme du Franchissement du Rhin. 
Moyens et Procédés.) (1923.) By Col. Favery.. 


- 121-36 


121-37 


121-38 
121-39 


- 121-40 


121-41 
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VI. FOREIGN MILITARY MAPS RECEIVED © 





1. MAP OF GERMANY. (KARTE DES DEUTSCHEN: REICHES). 
(1:100,000) 
Published by Prussian Department of Land Surveying, Berlin, Ger- 
many. Three guide maps and 3 copies each of 52 unit sheets, covering the 


territory in eastern Germany involved in the concentration and initial 
operations on the Russo-German front during the World War. 


2. MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE. (KARTE VON MITTELEUROPA). 
(1:300,000) 


Published by Prussian Department of Land Surveying, Berlin, Ger- 
many. Three guide maps and 3 copies each of 45 unit sheets, covering all 
the territory in Germany, Poland, and Russia, involved in the German 
and Russian Operations on the Russo-German front during the World War. 


3. MAP OF EUROPE AND ANTERIOR ASIA. (KARTE VON EUROPA 
UND VON VORDERASIEN). (1:800,000) 


Published by Prussian Department of Land Serving. Berlin, Ger- 
many. Three guide maps and 3 copies each of 40 unit sheets, covering 
sonthaie Germany, Austria, Hu , Czecho-Slovakia, part of south- 
western Russia, Italy, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey in 
Europe, Mesopotamia, and a part of Egypt. 


4, GENERAL MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE. (GENERALKARTE VON 


MITTELEUROPA), Austrian General Staff Map, 1:200,000 
One guide map, and 1 copy each of 265 unit sheets, covering the Balkan 
states proper, as well as portions of Italy, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, and Russia. 
5. Map or AsIA MINOR. (KARTE VON KLEINASIEN). (1:400,- 
000) 
In 24 sheets. By Dr. Richard Kiepert, Berlin. 








VIL. SUBJECT INDEX 


OF NEW BOOKS, SELECTED MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


AIR SERVICE 
AERIAL ARMAMENT AND DISARMAMENT. By Edward P. Warner.— 
Foreign Affairs, way, 1926, p. 624. 13 pages 
ree oo SURVEYING BY RAPID iersone. By Jones and Griffiths. 


AERIAL AL WARrane. By Ritter. See p. 11. 
Ark TACTICS AND STRATEGY. By Lieut. Forrest Sherman, U.S.N.— 
U.S. Naval Inst., May, 1926, p. 655. 11 pages. 
THE PLACE OF AVIATION IN THE Gecammusnvent 5 FOR WaR. By Ca _. 
ES Stirling, Jr., U.S.N.—U. S. Naval Inst., June, 1926, p. 11 
pages. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 
ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY OVERTAKING THE AIRPLANE? By Col. 
H. E. Cloke, C.A.C.—Scientific American, May, 1926, p. 301. 
3 pages. 
ARMIES 
General 
ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD.—Current History, May, 1926, 
p. 258; and June, 1926, p. 426. 
Europe 
THE ARMIES OF EuROPE. By Wiktorin. See p. 7. 
China : 
CHINESE ARMIES OF THE PRESENT Day. (Lecture.) By Maj. Gen 


Sir J. S. Fowler, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O.—Jour. United 
Serv. Inst., May, 1926, p. 355. 10 pages. 


Germany 


GERMAN ARMY MANEUVERS—1924. By Maj. Allen Kimberly.— 
Coast Arty. Jour., Apr., 1926, p. 347. 17 pages. 


THE Iraq ARMY. fle ge Tron Col. R. H. Beadon, C.B.E., R.A.S.C., 
p.s.c.—Jour. Royal United Serv. Inst., May, 1926, p. 343. 12 
pages. 

aa CARS 
OTES ON ARMOURED Cars. By Col. W. D. Croft, C.M.G., D.S.0.— 
(Brifish) C. Cav. Jour., Apr., 1926, p. 160. 16 pages. 


ARTILLERY 
See also under World War (Artillery). 


THE ACCOMPANYING GUN. By Maj. R. C. Batson, F.A.—Field Arty. 
Jour., May-June, 1926, p. 305. 6 pages. 


‘nds 
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ARTILLERISTISCHE KRIEGSERFAHRUNGEN. (ARTILLERISTIC WAR Ex- 
PERIENCES). By Maj. Gen. v. Ohensorge, German Army, Ret.— 
Militar-Wochenblatt, 4 Feb., 1926, p. 1030. German text, 3 cols. 

ARTILLERY ORGANISATION. (An abbreviated translation by. ae 
Gen. W. Evans, C.M.G., D.S.O., of article in Revue d’A 
Aug., 1925. )\—Jour. Royal Arty., ’Apr., 1926, p. 122. 15 pa 

DEVELOPMENT OF ARTILLERY MATERIAL. (Lecture. ) By page 
H. Rawlins, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0.—Jour. Royal Arty., Apr., 
1926, p. 18. 17 pages. 

ARTILLERY Gossip. By Cambuzat. See p. 11. 


ARTILLERY, RAILWAY 
TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF RAILWAY ARTILLERY. By Lieut. Col. 
Frank Geere.—Coast Arty. Jour., May, 1926, p. 483. 8 pages. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Bryan . 
THE MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. See p. 24. 
Grey 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916. (2 Vols.) By Grey. See p. 25. 


House 
THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOusE. By Seymour. See p. 22. 
THE LEGEND OF COLONEL House. By William MacDonald, yale 
University.Current History, June, 1926, p. 380. 6 pages. 


Page 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE. By Hendrick. (Vol. 
III.) See p. 23. 
Wellington 
WELLINGTON. By Fortescue. See p. 24. 
CAVALRY 


See also under Wars (Turco-Creek); World War (Cavalry). 


Des GROUPES DE RECONNAISSANCE. CAS CONCRET. (RECONNAIS- 
SANCE Groups. A CONCRETE CASE). By Col. Loir, French Army. 
-——Revue de Cavalerie, Jan.-Feb., 1926, p. 22; and Mar.-Apr., 
1926, p. 208. French text, 41 pages. 

La CAVALERIE EN SYRIE. D&LIVERANCE DE RACHAYA ET PRISE D’ HAs- 
BAYA. (THE CAVALRY IN SYRIA. THE DELIVERANCE OF RACHAYA 
AND CAPTURE OF HASBAYA). By Gamelin.—Revue de Cavalerie, 
Mar.-Apr., 1926, p. 221. French text, 13 pages. 

La CAVALERIE FRANCAISE AUX MANOEUVRES DU NoRD EN 1925. 
(THE FRENCH CAVALRY MANEUVERS OF THE NORTH IN 1925.) 
By Maj. F. Picard, French Army.—Revue de Cavaelrie, May-June, 
1926, p. 333. French text, 8 pages. 

LE GROUPE DE RECONNAISSANCE DANS LA PRISE DE CONTAC. (THE 
RECONNAISSANCE GROUP ON GAINING CONTACT). By Gen. 
Boullaire, French Army.-—Revue de Cavalerie, Mar.-Apr., 1926, 
p. 165. French text, 27 pages. 

THE Most IMPORTANT WAR EXPERIENCES OF THE CAVALRY AND THEIR 
| EXPLOITATION. By Rothberg. (Translation from the German.) 
7 Instructors’ File No. 320-TT. 

SUPPRESSION DE LA CAVALERIE? (ABOLISHMENT OF THE CAVALRY?) 

By Col. Audibert, French Army.—Revue de Cavalerie, May-June, 
1926, p. 301. French text, 32 pages. 
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WICHTIGSTE KRIEGSERFAHRUNGEN DER KAVALLERIE UND IHRE 
AUSWERTUNG. (THE Most IMPORTANT WAR EXPERIENCES OF 
THE CAVALRY AND THEIR EXPLOITATION). By Freiherr v. Roth- 
berg, Maj. Gen. German Army, Ret.—Militdr-Wochenblatt, 4 
Apr., 1926, p. 1315. German text, 7 cols. 


CITIZENSHIP 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By Davis, and others. See p. 32. 


COAST DEFENSE 


THE INFLUENCE OF AVIATION UPON Coast DEFENSE. By Maj. 
William T. Carpenter.—Coast Arty. Jour., May, 1926, p. 464. 
12 pages. 

STRATEGICAL AND TACTICAL ASPECTS OF COAST DEFENCE IN THE 
Future. (Lecture.) By Col. J. E. S. Brind, C.B., C.M.G 
D.S.0.—Jour. Royal Arty., Apr., 1926, p. 1. 17 pages. 


COMMAND 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMAND. By Col. Frank E. Evans, U.S.M.C.— 
Marine Corps Gazette, June, 1926, p. 98. 9 pages. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRIAL STRATEGY. By Capt. G. MacLeod Rose, M.C.—Jour. 
Royal United Serv. Inst., May, 1926, p. 255. 15 pages. 

NATIONAL MONOPOLIES OF RAW MATERIALS. By Jacob Viner.— 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1926, p. 585. 16 pages. 


COMMUNICATIONS, OCEAN ” 


GOLD MEDAL (NAVAL) PRIZE Essay FOR 1925: ‘The Communications 
Across the Oceans of the World Being Essential to the Empire, 
How Best Can They be Safeguarded? By Lt. Col. J. C. Dundas, 
D.S.0., Royal Tank Corps.—Jour. Royal United Service Inst., 
May, 1926, p. 217. 34 pages. 


ENGINEERING, MILITARY 
Bridges 
THE INFLUENCE OF BRIDGES ON CAMPAIGNS. By Harry Burgess, 


Engr. of Maintenance, Panama Canal; Col. C.E.—Mil. Engr., 
May-June, 1926, p. 205. 5 pages. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Africa 
THE BLACK CLOUD IN AFRICA. By Evans Lewin.—Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1926, p. 637. 11 pages. 
FRENCH NorTH AFRICA. (Lecture.) By Col. A. Fagalde, C.B., 
C.M.G., M.C.—Jour. Royal United Serv. Inst., May, 1926, p. 
281. 12 pages. 


Arabia. 
FRONTIER CHANGES IN ARABIA: NOTE AND Map.—Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1926, p. 680. 
China 


CHANG Tso-LIN Moves SOUTHWARD. By Capt. W. V. Rattan, Inf.— 
Inf. Jour., Apr., 1926, p. 376. 5 pages. 
Wuy CHINA SEES Rep. By Weale. See p. 22. 
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Germany 


GERMANY’S MILITARY StaTus Topay. (From Foreign Periodicals.) 
By Alexander Gourvitch.—Current History, June, 1926, p. 428. 
3 pages. 


Nicaragua 


EMILIANO CHAMORRO, NIGARAGUA’S DICTATOR. By Walter Scott 
Penfield.—Current History, June, 1926, p. 345. 6 pages. 


Syria 
‘ THE BOMBARDMENT OF DaAMASCcUS—TWwo PoINTs OF VIEW: I.—A 


Resident’s Indictment. II.—The French Reply.—Current History, 
May, 1926, p. 223 & 228. 


HISTORY, GENERAL 


THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. By Johnson. See p. 18. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL. By Jeudwine. p. 
19. 

THEORY OF History. By Teggart. See p. 18. 


America 
as OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. By R. L. 
Jones, University of Pittsburgh.—Historical Outlook, Apr., 1926, 
p. 153. 
PIONEER Days IN THE EARLY SOUTHWEST. By Foreman. See p. 19. 
WASHINGTON’S MISSION TO THE FRENCH FORTS IN 1753. By Don 
Marshall Larrabee.—Americana, Apr., 1926, p. 177. 4 pages. 


Europe 
THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. By Spengler. See p. 21. 


HISTORY, MILITARY 
See also under Wars; World War. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF HANNIBAL. By Capt. C. F. Marriott, 20th Lancers, 
1.A.—(British) Cav. Jour., Apr., 1926, p. 116. 13 pages. 


HORSES 
See also under National Defense. 
OLYMPIC EQUESTRIAN GAMES OF 1928. By Lieut. P. M. Robinett, 
U.S.A.—The Remount, Mar., 1926, p. 25. 
THE 1926 ENDURANCE RIDES.—The Remount, Mar,, 1926, p. 24. 


INFANTRY 


AN AMERICAN CoRPS D’ELITE. By Col. John W. Wright, 5th Inf.— 
Inf. Jour., May, 1926, p. 481. 3 pages. 

THE Corps OF LIGHT INFANTRY IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY. By 
John W. Wright.—Amer. Historical Review, Apr., 1926, p. 548. 


8 pages. 
FIRE. PANTRY mig ve MODERN FirRE ACTION. By de Saint- 
Maurice. See p. 


WESHALB DIE A lk nb ZUR INFANTERIE UND NICHT ZUR ARTIL- 
LERIE GEHOREN. (WHY TRENCH MORTARS BELONG TO THE 
INFANTRY AND NOT TO THE INFANTRY). By Maj. Gen. Witte, 
German Army.—Militdr-Wochenblatt, 25 Jan., 1926, p. 990. 
German text, 6 cols. 
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WuaT SHOULD BE KNOWN OF THE INFANTRY. By Abadie. See p. 8. 
DIE ZUSAMMENSETZUNG DES RUSSISCHEN INFANTERIE-REGIMENTS. 
(THE COMPOSITION OF THE RUSSIAN INFANTRY REGIMENT).— 
Militér-Wochenblatt, 18 Feb., 1926, p. 1115. German text. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS , 
General 


FOREIGN POLICY AND OuR DalILy BREAD. By Angell. See p. 35. 
HUMAN NATURE AND THE PEACE PROBLEM. By Angell. See p. 35. 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES: A vena +f OF THE ECONOMICS 
or DipLomacy. By Culbertson. See p 
THE PROSPECTS OF “WORLD Ravouonoe. ea Digest, Apr., 17, 
1926, p. 18. 
America 
AMERICAN PROSPERITY AND AMERICAN POLiIcy.—Round Table, Mar., 
1926, p. 274. 16 pages. 
AMERICA’S FOREIGN Po.Licy. (From Foreign Periodicals.) By Alex- 
ander Gourvitch.—Current History, May, “"y p. 260. 3 pages. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Alvarez. See p 
THE ee FOREIGN POLICY OF THE Uurrep a ES By Blakeslee. 
p 
America-England 
BRITISH COMPLAINTS AGAINST AMERICA.—Lit. Digest, Apr. 17, 1926, 


p. 20. 
THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By Mowat. See p. 33 
America-Mexico 
THE UNITED STATES AND Mexico. By Rippy. See p. 33. 


America-Russia 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. By 
Frank A. Golder.—Amer. Historical Review, Apr., 1926, p. 462. 
15 pages. 
Europe-Asia 
EUROPE AND THE East. By Harris. See p. 34. 
China 
Why CHINA SEES RED. By Weale. See p. 22 


Italy-Balkans-Austria-Germany 
THE ITALO-BALKAN DRIVE AGAINST AUSTRO-GERMAN UNION.—Lit. 
Digest, Apr. 17, 1926, p. 16. 
Latin-America 
THE DESTINY OF A CONTINENT. By Ugarte. See p. 19. 


League of Nations 


A DIARY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Stephen Leacock.—Sat. 
Evening Post, June 26, 1926, p. 11. 


BRAZIL BOLTS THE LEAGUE.—Lit. Digest, June 26, 1926, p. 10. 

THE CONFLICT AT GENEVA: I.—League Hampered by Balance of 
Power Policy, by James Gerard. II.—A Blow to the Prestige 
of the League, by William Starr Myers.—Current History, May, 
1926, p. 167 & 168. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE. By A. L. Lowell.—Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1926, p. 525. 10 pages. 
THE LEAGUE “DisasTER.”’—Lit. Digest, Apr. 10, 1926, p. 17. 


Locarno 


THE REACTION FROM LOocaRNo.. By Frank H. Simonds.—Review of 
Reviews, Apr., 1926, p. 409. 10 pages. 


North and South American Countries 
INTERNATIONAL TREATIES.—Bul. Pan American Union, Apr., 1926, 


p. ‘ 
THE TACNA-ARICA FAILURE.—Lit. Digest, June 26, 1926, p. 9. 


Russia 


THE FOREIGN POLIcy oF SOVIET RussiA. By Christian Rakovsky.— 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1926, p. 574. 11 pages. 


World Court 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AMERICAN ADHESION TO THE WORLD COURT. 
By Prof. O. M. Dickerson, Colorado State Teachers College.— 
Historical Outlook, Apr., 1926, p. 155. 2 pages. 

THE WORLD Court. By de Bustamante. See p. 33. 


LAW, INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN EXTRATERRITORIAL JURISDICTION IN CHINA. Byd&Crawford 
M. Bishop.—.Jour. Internat’! Law, Apr., 1926, p. 281. 19 pages. 

THE BOMBARDMENT OF Damascus. By Quincy Wright.—Jour. 
Internat’! Law, Apr., 1926, p. 263. 18 pages. 


LOGISTICS 


MILITARY COMMUNICATIONS. By Lieut. Comdr. B. Saunders Bullard, 
(CC) U.S.N.—U. S. Naval Inst., May, 1926, p. 817. 18 pe 

MOTOR TRANSPORTATION IN MILITARY OPERATIONS. By Col. F. H. 
Pope, Q.M.C.—Jnf. Jour., June, 1926, p. 617. 8 — 

SupPLY DIVISION OF THE GENERAL STAFF. By Fox Conner, Maj. 
Gen., G.S., Deputy Chief of Staff.—Mil. Engr., May-June, 1926, 
p. 219. 6 pages. 


MACHINE GUNS 


TRAINING GUIDE FOR HEAVY MACHINE GUN FIRING. By Schobert 
and Veith. See p. 11. 


MARINES 


THE FLEET LANDING ForcE. By Brig. Gen. Dion Williams, U.S.M.C. 
—Marine Corps Gazette, June, 1926, p. 116. 12 pages. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE NORWEGIAN ARMY. By Maj. Gen. Hans 
Daae, Director Surgeon General of the Norwegian Army.—Mil. 
Surgeon, Apr., 1926, p. 337. 4 pages. 

NOTES ON THE HIsTORY OF MILITARY MEDICINE. By Lt. Col. Fielding 
H. Garrison, M.C., U.S.A. Library No. 358.160. 

PRINCIPLES OF EVACUATION. By Rhoads. See p. 11. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


General 


OuR NATIONAL DEFENSE PoLicy. By Maj. Herbert S. Duncombe, 
J.A.G., Res.—Field Arty. Jour., May-June, 1926, p. 241. 39 
pages. 
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THE SENATE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. By E. B. Jones.—Inf. Jour., 
Apr., 1926, p. 381. 7 pages. 

SHALL WE CoMMIT NATIONAL SUICIDE? By H. H. Wilson.—I nf. Jour., 
May, 1926, p. 522. 2 pages. 


Disarmament 
INFORMATION OF THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. By Wheeler- 
Bennett. See p. 7. 
A LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS? By Edwin M. Borchard.—Yale 
Review, July, 1926, p. 625. 20 pages. 
THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. By William H. Gardiner.—North 
Amer. Review, June-July-Aug., 1926, p. 216. 18 pages. 


Horses 


THE PART OF THE HORSE AND THE MULE IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
By Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, U.S.A., Ret.—Cav. Jour., 
Apr., 1926, p. 159. 6 pages. 


Military Policy 
THE MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Maj. H. C. Allen. 
—Coast Arty. Jour., May, 1926, p. 491. 5 pages. 
Our Miuitary Po.icy. By Maj. L. B. Magruder.—Coast Arty. Jour., 
May, 1926, p. 502. 5 pages. 


Pacificism 
AGENCIES PLOTTING AGAINST - UNITED STATES. By Fred R- 
Marvin, Editor in Chief, N. Y. Commerical.—Army and Navy 
Jour., May 8, 1926. 
OI SCANDALS ENGINEERED BY RADICALS. By Fred R. Marvin, 
hag ay Chief, N. Y. Commerical.—Army & Navy Jour., May 
1, " 
PACIFICISM pvaee AGAINST AMERICA. By Fred R. Marvin, Editor in 
age led . Commerical.—Army & Navy Jour., Apr. 17 & Apr. 
1 
PACIFIST ACTIVITIES AIRED IN CONGREsS.—Army and Navy Jour., 
June 19, 1926. 
PACIFISTS POISON STUDENTS’ MINDS. By Fred R. Marvin, Editor in 
os N. Y. Commerical.—Army and Navy Jour., May 22, 1926, 
p. . 
PLOTS TO DEFEAT PREPAREDNESS BY LEGISLATION. By Fred R. Mar- 
vin, Editor in Chief, N. Y. Commerical.—Army and Navy Jour., 
May 15, 1926, p. 384. 


NAVIES 


General 


ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD.—Current History, May, 1926, p. 
258; and June, 1926, p. 426. 


PHILIPPINE MANEUVERS 


THE PHILIPPINE MANEUVERS. By Maj. Charles C. Drake, G.S.— 
Inf. Jour., June, 1926, p. 625. 7 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
EccENTRICITY: A FACTOR IN LEADERSHIP AND MORALE. By Duckwall. 


p. 28. 
THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP. By C. E. Kilbourne, 
Col. C.A.C.—Mil. Engr., May-June, 1926, p. 180. 4 pages. 
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THE NEW — How IT AIDS AND INTERESTS. By Barrett. 
p. 2 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP. By Tralle. See p. 2 


STATISTICS 
THE AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 1925. By Hart. See p. 36. 


STRATEGY 
BEWEGUNGS-ODER STELLUNGSKRIEG? (MOBILE OPERATIONS OR 
STABILIZATION?) By George Goldan.—Militdér-Wochenblatt, 18 
Mar., 1926, p. 1238. German text, 3 cols. 
STELLUNGSKRIEG. (STABILIZED WARFARE). By Lt. Gen. v. Altrock, 
German Army, Ret.—Militdr-Wochenblatt, 11 Feb., 1926, p. 
1057. German text, 3 cols. 


TACTICS, COMBINED ARMS 


General 
THE ENVELOPING ATTACK. By Lt. Col. Wilson B. Burtt, Inf.—Inf. 
Jour., June, 1926, p. 609. 8 pages. 
FRENCH-GERMAN TACTICAL Contrasts.—Inf. Jour., June, 1926, p. 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS, VOLUME 
II. By Eady. See p. 8. 


River Crossings 
GERMAN CROSSINGS OF THE MARNE RIVER. By Maj. R. C. Moore, C.E. 
—Mil. Engr., May-June, 1926, p. 175. 5 pages. 
TANKS 
HANDBOOK ON TANKS. By Heigl. See p. 
—_—s Morocco.—Jour. Royal Untied mike. Inst., May, 1926, p. 
7 pages. 
THE TANKS OF Sonmax ARMIES. By Eisenschmidt. See p. 10. 


TRAINING, MILITARY 
Is MILITARY TRAINING UNPOPULAR? By E. B. Jones.—Inf. Jour., 
May, 1926, p. 491. 7 pages. 
TYPOGRAPHY 
A MANUAL OF STYLE. (University of Chicago Press.) See p. 37. 


WAR, ART OF 
A SYSTEM FOR THE CONDUCT OF War. By Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice. 
—Atlantic Monthly, June, 1926, p. 772. 11 pages. 
WARS 
See also under World War 
Causes 


TRADE RIVALRIES THAT LEAD TO WaR. By Jerome Davis, Yale 
University.—Current History, June, 1926, p. 401. 3 pages. 


China 
THE CIvIL WARS IN CHINA. By Capt. G. W. Spoerry, 25th Inf.— 
Inf. Jour., Apr., 1926, p. 361. 15 pages. 


Civil War 
Two LESSONS FROM THE WAR OF SECESSION. By Daille. See p. 12. 
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Future War 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR. By Bakeless. See p. 17. 


Moroccan 
MODERN WARFARE VS. THE RIFFIANS. By Lt. Col. N. E. Margetts 
(F.A.), G.S.C., U.S.A.—Army Ordnance, May-June, 1926, p. 
425. 8 pages, with sketch and illustrations. 


Turco-Creek 
LES OPERATIONS DU CORPS DE CAVALERIE TURC PENDANT LA GUERRE 
DE L’INDEPENDENCE. (THE OPERATIONS OF THE TURKISH CAV- 
ALRY CoRPS DURING THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE.) (Conclu- 
sion.) By Gen. Fakher-ed-Din, Turkish Army; translation and 
notes by Maj. Larcher, French Army.—Revue de Cavalerie, Jan.- 
Feb., 1926, p. 115. French text, 29 pages, 2 maps. 


War of 1812 


ANDREW JACKSON’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BRITISH. By Rowland. 
p. 12 


WORLD WAR 


General 


THE POSITION WAR, 1914-1918. By Seesselberg. See p. 15. 
THE —— ABOUT THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1919. By Perreau. See 
p. 14. 


Artillery 
THE EVOLUTION OF ARTILLERY IN THE GREAT WAR (V)—Evolution of 
Artillery Tactics. By Maj. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) A. F. Brooke, D.S.O., 


p.s.c., R.A.—Jour. Royal Arty., Apr., 1926, p. 76. 18 pages. 

LESSONS OF THE GREAT WAR. THE BARRAGE VERSUS CONCENTRATION 
ON SELECTED TARGETS. By Capt. O. G. Body, D.S.O., R.A.— 
Jour. Royal Arty., Apr., 1926, p. 59. 9 pages. 


Causes 

THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WaR. By Barnes. See p. 13. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS OF THE GREAT WAR. By Adkins. See p. 14. 

THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE WAR, 28 JUNE TO 4 AuGuST, 1914. 
By Renouvin. See p. 16. 

ISVOLSKY AND THE WORLD WAR. By Stieve. See p. 16. 

THE WaR GuILT CONTROVERSY: I.-—Need of Precise Definition of 
What Constitutes “War Guilt”; By Charles Altschul. II.—A 
New Interpretation of the ‘‘Responsibli re ’ Clause in the Versailles 
Treaty; By Robert C. Binkley and A. C. Mahr.—Current History, 
June, 1926, p. 391 and 398. 10 pages. 


Cavalry 

THE BATTLE OF LAWROW, OCTOBER 26-27, 1914. By Col. Egon Bar. 
Waldstatten.—Cav. Jour., Apr., 1926, p. 166. 12 pages, 5 sketches. 

LES OPERATIONS DE LA 2E DIVISION DE CAVALERIE EN WOSVRE EN 
SEPTEMBRE 1914. (THE OPERATIONS FO THE 2D CAVALRY DiIvI- 
SION IN WOEVRE IN SEPTEMBER, 1914). (2d Instalment.) By 
Col. Fournas, French Army.—Revue de Cavalerie, Jan.-Feb., 1926, 
p. 50. French text, 33 pages, 1 map. 


French Army 


THE FIFTH FRENCH ARMY IN AUGUST 1914. By Lieut. Col. Ned B. 
Rehkopf.—-Coast Arty. Jour., May, 1926, p. 443; and June, 1926, 
p. 579. 24 pages. 
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Italian Theater 


OPERATIONS IN ITALY IN 1918. By Maj. J. R. N. Weaver, Inf.—Inf. 
Jour., May, 1926, p. 528. 14 pages, 3 sketches. 


Naval Operations 
SUMMARY OF GERMAN SUBMARINE OPERATIONS IN THE VARIOUS 
THEATERS OF WAR FROM 1914-1918. By Capt. A. Gayer, German 
Navy.—U. S. Naval Inst., Apr., 1926, p. 621. 39 pages. 


Political Leaders 


How WILSON BALKED AT WAR. By David F. Houston.—World’s 
Work, May, 1926, p. 22. 19 pages. 


Russian Theater 


THE CAPTURE OF THE BALTIC ISLANDS. By Brig. Gen. J. E. Edmonds, 
.B., C.M.G., R.E. (Ret.).—Coast Arty. Jour., May, 1926, p. 
476. 5 pages, 1 sketch. 


Turkish Theater 


OFFICIAL HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN. 
(Translation from the French.) Instructors’ File No. 1810-E. 


Western Front 


BEITRAGE ZUR VERTEIDIGUNG DER FESTUNG VERDUN IM JAHRE 1916. 
(CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEFENSE OF THE FORTRESS VERDUN 
IN 1916). (Editorial.)—Militdér-Wochenblatt, 4 Jan., 18 Jan., and 
25 Jan., 1926. German text, 8 cols. 

CAMBRAI. By Col. E. B. Maunsell, British Army.—(British) Cav. 
Jour., Apr., 1926, p. 129. 7 pages. 

Fix BAYONETS! By Thomason. See p. 17. 





